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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. —We trust that readers 
of the “‘Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a sopy of the “ Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o—— 








NROM the military point cf view the great event of the week 
I has been the battle begun on Monday by the French— 
battle still being waged. The German wireless, with a strange and 
almost uncanny detachment, speaks of it as the greatest battle of 
the war, and therefore the greatest battle in the world’s history. 
That is true; but it would have been truer still to say that, though 
on so huge a seale, it is only part of the great battle which began 
in the first weeks of the spring, and will now be maintained till 
the end, 


As we look at the fighting in the West as a whole, there is something 
orchestral about it. The British trumpets began the great symphony. 
Then the French flutes took up the theme with all their soul-piercing 
passion and filled the valley of the Aisne with their fateful harmonies, 
suspensions, and resolutions. To what region will the great conductor 
next turn? What instruments will his nod and uplifted baton 
eall into the concert of sound ? In the north, from Armentiéres to 
Dixmude and round the tragic circle of the Salient, the musicians 
stand expectant. The violins, the ’cellos, and the basses are 
waiting the gesture that shall unlock the tempests of sound now 
hushed, pressed, packed within their instruments and their souls. 
To the south, from the frontier at Basle west to Verdun, are gathered 
the clarinets and the oboes, the piccolos and French horns. They 
are straining for the word like hounds. We have not seen the 
score, and know not where the baton will beckon and fall. All we 
know is that the performers are ready, and that the order will be 
obeyed on the instant. 





To leave our metaphor and descend to the thrilling prose of 
detail, the French, after ten days of intensive artillery preparation, 
began an attack on a twenty-five-mile front, stretching along the 
valley of the Aisne and opposite not only some of the most formidable 
ef German positions, but also the most formidable of the German 
field forces. The fighting was of a desperate character. The French 
soldiers realized fully the task before them; while the Germans 
knew that if they could not withstand, or at any rate delay, the 
French attack, another nail, and a very big one, would have been 
knocked not into the statue but the coffin of Marshal Hindenburg. 
But though the Germans fought with bravery and skill, nothing 
could withstand the valour and impetus of the French. Between 
the Aisne and Craonne all the first German positions were captured 
at the first attack. East of Craonne and south of the Aisneas far as 
Uourey the penetration was even deeper and more successful. In 
the very first operations, indeed, no fewer than ten thousand prisoners 
were taken, with great stores of material. 


These captures of men 1. and material and also of guns have been 
added to from day to day, till the telegrams of Thursday afternoon 
show that they have reached a total of over seventeen thousand 
prisoners and at least eighty-seven guns. The Germans of courso 
counter-attacked in huge masses, but without success. The 
German wireless contrives to leave the impression that the net 


result was favourable to themselves, and that the great French 
offensive was on the whole a failure. It was nothing of the kind. 
The capture of prisoners is the test by which tojudge successes in 
trench battles, and here the net gains, as also in guns and material, 
show énormously in favour of our Allies. 


But not only are such captures a test of victory. They are 
also sure indications of total casualties. Speaking generally, the 
lists of killed and wounded show much the same ratios as those 
of prisoners. Ifthe enemy have lost in three days fourteen thousand 
prisoners, while you have only lost, say, two thousand, in all proba- 
bility the ratios of killed and wounded will be of somewhat similar 
dimensions. As to guns and material, as a ruleit is only the victors 
who take any of these. Weshall be very much surprised if the French 
lost any guns, except possibly a few machine guns, in their actions 
in the great battle of the Aisne, or in the supporting actions in Cham- 
pagne, where the fighting was also of a heavy character. The 
French battle continues as we write. Here the inevitable lull for 
consolidation and rearrangement of supply will probably not take 
place till the end of the week. 


On the British front the news, in spite of the lull, has throughout 
the week been excellent. The total tale of prisoners is now well 
over fourteen thousand, and the captured material includes 
two hundred and thirty guns. But though comparative quiet has 
marked the general situation, there have been “‘ nibbling ” advances 
all round Lens. Sir Douglas Haig, if he can help it, is not going 
to fling away men by a direct attack upon the tremendous works 
outside Lens. He prefers automatic captures. Such a capture 
must be the result of advancing round rather than upon the fortress. 
Lens will soon become a sand castle with the tide flowing all round 
it except for one narrow spit of ** local and temporary ” dry ground. 
As soon as that has happened, as it is obviously going to happen 
quickly, the German garrison will make one of their patent strategic 
retreats “‘ according to plan.” Possibly they may have done so 
already, and Lens is being held by one of those devoied little stage 
armies instructed to let off as many firearms as they possibly can 
and await the psychological moment for saying “ Kamerad.” In 
any case, Lens can for the present safely be allowed to fry in its 
own fat. 


We may add here that the situation has been to some extent 
complicated by the great dam which the Germans threw across the 
Souchez River. The inundation was partly for strategic purposes 
and partly to complete the destruction of the coalmines. Not 
content with blowing up the mine shafts and galleries—for which 
of course Cermany will have to pay later—they turned the flood- 
water into the mines. The correspondent of the Morning Post, 
& propos of the capture of stores at Liévin, outside Lens, tells us 
that our men were much amused by the strange and odd collection 
of German impedimenta. They found piles of new coffins, un- 
damaged microphone sets, packs of clothing, unused leather goods, 
and plenty of oiland candles. All these are very useful things, though 
after certain disclosures, touched upon elsewhere, our mea are 
hardly likely to use the oil for salad purposes. To candles, however, 
there are no objections of this sort, even if the old name of ** corpse 
candle ” has to be revived to fit them. 


From the same source we may record an acknow ledgment of the 
splendid work done by the tanks. The Germans tried very hard 
indeed to get to grips with them, but these good-humoured moving 
castles roamed about quite undismayed, destroying small redoubts 
and other trifles. Like the knight-errants of old, they are always 
on the look-out for worthy deeds.—Christian and Faithful, it may 
be remembered, when they had an “ off day,’ roamed the fields in 
order to see if they could do any good; i.e., pick up a giant or a 
magician.—One particularly heroic example of the work of the 
tanks must be quoted. When the tank was in flames, the com- 
mander and his men opened the steel door and took their Lewis gun 
into the open. A detachment of twenty-one Bavarians who 
advanced and tried to make them prisoners were all killed. Tho 
officer and his companions afterwards made their way back unhurt. 








Another tank toured the Scarpe marshes for nearly two days, and 
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having exhausted all its ammunition, amused itself by bursting in 
little concreted shelters. It then came cuntentedly home again. 
Finally, we hear of a group of tanks which arrived in one enemy- 
held village two hours before the infantry, destroyed all the machine- 
gun emplacements, -killed many of the enemy, and then sat down 
in the High Street till the supporting battalions came up. 


The Admiralty returns as to losses by submarines issued on 
Thursday are a little worse than last week, but not specially bad. 
In all forty vessels, great and small, were destroyed. The number 
of unsuccessful attacks remains good—namely, fifteen. The arrivals 
and sailings were well maintained. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons with one dissentient 
voice, that of Mr. Ginnell, the Nationalist member, and the House 
of Lords unanimously, passed identically worded resolutions giving 
utterance to the nation’s “ profound appreciation’ of America’s 
action. In joining the Allied Powers the United States, declares 
the resolution, is “‘ defending the high cause of freedom and the 
rights of humanity against the gravest menace by which they 
have ever been imperilled.”” Nothing could be better than the 
sentiment of the resolution, nor have we a word of quarrel with it 
in regard to its heartiness or goodwill. We are bound to say, 
however, that we should have liked to see something rather 
more stately, more distinguished, more monumental in its wording, 
something worthier of one of the greatest events in all human 
history, 


We are not asking for tumid rhetoric or grandiloquent phraseo- 
logy. On the contrary, what we should have liked was language 
of the kind to which South refers in his famous sermon on “ Plainness 
of Speech.” “There is a certain majesty in plainness; as the 
proclamation of a prince never frisks it in tropes or fine conceits, 
in numerous and well-turned periods, but commands in sober 
natural expressions.” It is such language, as he says elsewhere, 
“that tickles not the ear but sinks into the heart.” But it is 
perhaps rather unfair to be so critical of the resolution. Heaven 
knows, the Cabinet Ministers are busy enough already, and we 
may be quite sure that they would not have cared to hand over 
such a “ piece of fat” to an outsider. Mr. Bonar Law’s speech 
has been so widely read that we will not attempt to summarize it. 
It was fully worthy of the occasion, and in no way open to the 
ebjections which we have raised to the jejune character of the 
motion. The same may be said of Mr. Asquith’s speech, and of 
Lord Curzon’s stately oration in the Lords—a speech worthily 
supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Bryce. 


Tuesday's papers contained the text of President Wilson’s stirring 
appeal to his fellow-countrymen for unstinted war service. There 
was not a single selfish element in the cause they were fighting for— 
the rights of mankind and the future peace and security of the 
world. They must devote themselves to service without regard to 
profit or personal advantage, and realize to the full how great the 
task was, how many kinds of elements of capacity and service and 
self-sacrifice it involved. First and foremost was the supply of 
abundant food, not only for themselves, their Allies and seamen, 
but also for a large part of the nations with whom they had made 
common cause. ‘ We inust supply ships by hundreds out of our 
shipyards to carry to the other side of the sea, submarines or no 
submarines,~ what will every day be needed there ’’—clothing and 
equipment, coal and steel and rails and locomotives and rolling- 
stock, mules and horses. The industries on farms and in shipyards, 
mines, and factories must bo made more prolific and efficient than 
ever. The Fresiaent here addressed a special word to farmers, since 
“the supreme need of our own nation, and of the nations with 
whom we are co-operating, is an abundance of supplies, especially 
foodstuffs, and especially in the present year.” 


While insisting that the fate of the war, the fate of nations, rests 
in large measure on the farmers of the United States, Mr. Wilson 
lays stress on the great opportunity afforded to middlemen of 
every sort. The Government were resolved that the course ‘of 
trade should be as unhampered as possible; and the country ex- 
pected the middlemen, as it expected all others, to forgo unusual 
profits, and to organize and expedite the shipment of supplies of 
every kind, but especially food, in a spirit of disinterested efficiency. 
He addresses a similar appeal to all railwaymen and miners, and 
suggests as a motto to the merchant “Small profits and quick 
service,” and to the shipbuilder the thought that life and the war 
depend upon him. “ Food and war supplies must be carried across 
the sea ho matter how many ships are sent to the bottom. The 
places of those that go down must be supplied, and supplied at 
once.” The President points out that every one who cultivates a 
garden, every housewife who practises strict economy, is helping to 





solve the great problem of feeding the nations. Finally, after 
begging all editors, publishers, and advertising agencies to give the 
widest publicity to his appeal, and suggesting that clergymen 
might support it from their pulpits, the President concludes with 
the words: “ The supreme test of the nation has come, and we 
must all speak, act, and serve together.”” That is a nobly conceived 
and nobly worded message worthy of the mighty nation in who 
name it is sent forth, and worthy of the successor of Washington 
and Lincoln, President Wilson speaks to the whole world, and in 
that majestic, unaffected style which best suits great causes and 
great actions. 


The spirit in which the President’ s appeal has been met may be 
judged from the action of the chiefs of the railways and the great 
Meat Trust at Chicago, asreported by the New York correspondent 
of the J'imes in Wednesday's issue. The former have already 
forsworn all competition during the war, in order that the transport 
service of the country may be co-ordinated and employed most 
effectively with the single view of serving the interests of the nation. 
And the Chicago beef-packers have placed their entire businessas 
at the disposal of the Government, and voluntarily advocated legis. 
lation giving the Council of National Defence power to supervise 
the distribution of foodstuffs of all kinds and to fix maximum and 
minimum prices—thus depriving themselves for the general benefit 
of the consumers of more than £20,000,000 of revenue yearly. 
Here is an idealism that should put to shame all those who haye 
called the Americans the worshippers of the dollar—an accusation 
never made against them in these columns. 


We were unfortunately unable last week to say anything about 
the luncheon of the American Luncheon Club and the dinner of 
the Pilgrims’ Club at which honour was done, and done in super- 
lative fashion, to the President of the United States, to Mr. Page, 
the American Ambassador, and to our American Allies generally. 
At the luncheon the Prime Minister spoke with great eloquence and 
feeling, and the reply he received from Mr. Page was in every way 
worthy of the occasion. The dinner was the occasion for the 
most remarkable assembly of distinguished and representative 
people ever seen in these islands. We cannot find space to give 
the names, for they would literally crowd out everything els> 
in our pages. It is enough to say that no person of importance was 
absent who could physically have been present at the ceremony. 


Lord Bryce was in the chair, and his speech was full of sound 
sense and wise policy. We are sure, however, that he would be 
the first to admit that the speech of the evening was that made 
by the Ambassador, a speech worthy of an cecasion beyond measure 
memorable, one of the greatest days in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. If we said all we felt about Mr. Page's speech we 
should appear guilty of the crime of flattery. We shall therefore 
only ask our readers to let us record the opinion that in Mr. Page 
the United States has discovered not only a great diplomat but a 
great and wise statesman. Lord Robert Cecil, who represented Mr. 
Balfour and the Foreign Office (Mr. Balfour was absent for very 
sound physical reasons), made a speech marked by great good feeling. 
Though it was short and no attempt was made to score striking or 
rhetorical points, it profoundly moved all who heard it by reason 
of its manliness and sincerity. When one heard it one could not 
help wishing that Lord Salisbury, who so long and so wisely guided 
the destinies of this country, could have seen how fitting a 
successor he had in his son. 


The correspondent of the Berlin Lokalanzeiger has, without 
Imowing it, shocked the whole world by his jaunty reference to 
“the great Corpse-Conversion Establishment” of an army group 
at Evergnicourt, where “ nothing is to be allowed to go to waste.” 
His seeming indifference to the final disposal of the poor “ cannon- 
fodder” as pigs’ food is the most dreadful touch in the horrible 
story. Respect for the dead is as old as the cave-men. When 
Antigone braved Creon’s anger, rather than leave her brother 
Polyneices unburied, she obeyed a primitive instinct that, as 
Sophocles makes us feel, was simply irresistible. In the Christian 
world and in the East, among Mohammedans and Buddhists and 
Hindus, the old and wholesome sentiment of respect for the 
bodies of the dead still persists as strongly as ever. It has been 
reserved for Germany, and Germany alone, to set the sentiment at 
defiance, and to convert her own brave dead to the basest uses. 
There must be something terribly wrong with a nation whose rulers 
can do such things, apparently without exciting the mildest 
indignation. 


We have asked elsewhere what is the use of the House of Commons, 
and urged that it should apply itself to the great problems of the 
hour. Instead of doing this, it occupied itself when it met on 
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Tuesday with a futile and ridiculous debate as to whether the War 
Office, acting purely automatically and officially, did right in pre- 
venting the Nation, a weekly newspaper distinguished rather for 
brilliant and bitter journalism than for any wide hold upon public 
opinion, from being exported to foreign countries. The War 
Office imposed the embargo because the Germans were largely 
quoting the Nation in their wireless communications, and actually 
reprinting articles from it and disseminating them among the 
German troops in the trenches. The inference was of course 
clear. ‘Are you going to be so foolish as to yield when great 
organs of public opinion in England thus admit the hopelessness 


ef their case ?’ 


The suggestion that the War Office was trying to trample upon 
the party of progress we can only call either malign or idiotic. 
Jt was quite on a par with Mr. Massingham’s own brilliant 
discovery when he and other members of the National Liberal 
(lub had their clubhouse commandeered. He was disturbed in 
his accustomed luncheon-place, and implied that the dreadful act 
was committed with the deliberate purpose of destroying Liberal- 
jsm. That frail flower, we were in effect told, might flourish on 
the Embankment, but translated to the Westminster Palace Hotel 
it would fade and lose all its sweetness and light. 


What seems to have been entirely forgotten in the debate was 
to consider how Mr. Massingham, if he had been willing, as surely 
he should have been willing in war time, to sink his amour propre, 
should have taken the annoyance of having the export of a few 
hundred copies per week stopped. Surely what he should have 
said was: ‘I am writing to influence my countrymen, and to make 
them see what I sincerely hold to be the right view—to direct them 
and to admonish them. I am obliged to do this in plain terms. 
Incidentally, I am aware that an unscrupulous enemy might quite 
well twist what is said in all sincerity into dangerous admissions, 
er by clever manipulation of my text make me appear pro-German 
and anti-Ally. Therefore I-am grateful to the Government for 
preventing my paper going abroad ta be misused. The embargo 
will give me a freer hand to express my own views, for I have 
been embarrassed by the risk of misinterpretation,’ 


That this is not an impossible point of view can be shown from 
the way in which those who support the Strength of Britain Movement 
met the fact that their pamphlet, Defeat or Victory? was also 
forbidden to be circulated outside the United Kingdom. We 
very properly made no protest, but acquiesced in the decision of 
the War Office. The writers had to say certain stern things to their 
fellow-countrymen in regard to the Government's handling of the 
Liquor and Food problems, because those things were the grounds on 
which they demanded Prohibition, but they recognized the danger 
of their being unfairly manipulated by the enemy. ‘Therefore 
the embargo was a source of relief rather than an embarrassment. 
Mr. Massingham’s supporters, by taking the line they did, and 
not the line we have just set forth, missed a great opportunity. 

Particularly ridiculous was Mr. Churchill’s frantic effort to rush 
to the assistance of the only person in the Press, as far as we know, 
who still takes him seriously or regards him as a patriotic statesman. 
He insisted that Ministers had said much more alarming things 
than had Mr. Massingham, and that therefore the Nation ought 
to be given licence to indulge in a full Saturday's saturnalia 
of lugubrious platitudes, not only for this country, for no one has 


any desire to prevent the Nation from addressing its own fellow- | 


countrymen, but outside the United Kingdom. Mr. Churchill 
shows here a lamentable want of political education. This quick- 
change artist has played many parts and picked up scraps of 
knowledge in many directions, but, as far as we remember, he 
never obtained even a smattering of legal learning. It is a pity, 
for he would then have known that what is of vital importance in 
the case of crime is the animus. 


Now, the animus with which the depressing Ministerial state- 
ments were made, of which Mr. Churchill complains, was to 
invigorate, stimulate, and inspire the nation to greater activity. 
The animus was for a vigorous prosecution of the war and against 
an ignominious peace. In Mr. Massingham’s acrid and despairing 
utterances the animus is against a vigorous prosecution of the war 
and in favour of an ignominious peace. He does this, of course, not 
out of hatred of his country, but out of a poor spirit and a weak 
imagination. The dreary dripping of his distressful declamation is 





leaders may add that American Socialists might be pained by our 
remarks as to the line they have taken over Prohibition. Com- 
bined, what Government could refuse them anything—cestainly 
not so small a thing as our foreign circulation on a charger? At 
any rate, we shall take our punishment, unreasonable and undesir- 
able though we may think it, without squealing. 


Our contemporary the Star surpassed itself on Friday week in 
® most venomous attack on the Foreign Secretary. For reasons 
that will soon be apparent, Mr. Balfour did not attend the Pilgrims’ 
dinner to Mr. Page. Upon this the Sfar wrote :— 


“We profoundly regret that Mr. Balfour, our Foreign Minister, 
was prevented by ‘ other pressing engagements’ from speaking at 
the Pilgrims’ dinner last night. What were they? Lest our. 
American comrades should construe the failure of Mr. Balfour to 
keep his engagement as a slight upon the United States, let us say 
that the Prime Minister spoke for the British democracy, Con- 
servative as well as Liberal. Let us also say that the British people 
would not tolerate for an instant any lukewarmness in the attitude 
of our Foreign Office towards our American ally. We stand where 
Sir Edward Grey stood. Mr. Balfour must speak his unspoken 
speech. He must line up with democracy. We refuse to interpret 
his absence as a sign of dissent or discord. The thing is unthinkable. 
If there be reactionaries who refuse to identify themselves with Mr. 
George’s welcome to the Russian democracy and the American 
democracy, let them take care. In Ireland as well as in Poland 
freedom is marching on.” 


This ridiculous diatribe from the organ of ‘‘ Captain Coe” reminds 
us of Mrs. Gamp—‘‘ Some people may be Rooshans and others 
may be Prooshans; they’re born so and will please themselves. 
Them which is of other naturs thinks different.’ If the Star 
did not know why Mr. Balfour was absent, it could easily have 
found out. To base on its own ignorance the totally unfounded 
theory that Mr. Balfour dislikes America is really inexcusable, 
especially at such a time as this. 





The truth is, of course, that Mr. Balfour has always been a most 
ardent admirer of the United States. The present writer well re- 
members him saying in private, a quarter of a century ago, that 
American friendship was the most vital interest of the British 
Empire, to be retained and cultivated at all hazards, and Mr. Balfour 
has consistently maintained that attitude in his speeches and in his 
administration. If there are ‘“ Rooshans” and “ Prooshans” 
among us who do not like America—and we do not know of any now 
—Mr. Balfour is certainly the last man who could be accused of 
being one of them. 


President Wilson has called on the American shipbuilders to 
help us by building hundreds of new ships. It is, in the long run, 
the most effective reply to the German submarine campaign. Our 
forefathers saved themselves in the struggle with Napoleon not so 
much by winning Trafalgar as by their strenuous shipbuilding. 
Professor W. R. Scott, in the new Scottish Historical Review, esti- 
mates that between 1803 and 1814 we lost at least 875,000 tons of 
shipping—largely through capture—out of a total of about 2,200,000 
tons. But in those twelve years we built 1,119,000 tons of new 
shipping and captured 205,000 tons, so that we ended the war with 
half-a-million tons of shipping to the good. Curiously enough, the 
total number of our merchant ships has hardly increased, though 
their average tonnage has multiplied tenfold. We had 20,893 
vescels in 1803 and we had 20,938 vessels in 1913. Napoleon’s 
frigates and privateers captured 5,314 British ships during the 
war, against our total haul of 440 French ships. Yet, having the 
command of the sea, we survived the ordeal, thanks to the energy 
of our shipbuilders. We shall do the same again. 


The war is teaching us to be a thrifty people. This is clear from 
the report of the National War Savings Committee on its first year's 
work. Last June there were only 157 local Committees and 1,287 
War Savings Associations in England and Wales; by March the 
Committees had multiplied sevenfold and the Associations numbered 
over 26,500, nearly half of which were formed in January and 
February to promote the great War Loan. Thus the small investor, 
the rock on which our national prosperity should be based, is now 
lending much more than he ever did to the State. Whereas in 1915 
he lent about £600,000 a week, in 1916 he lent £1,600,000 a week, 
and in the first two months of this year his total loans averaged 
£5,000,000 a week. Altogether, he had lent the State £118,179,000 
to the end of last year, and the amount will be greatly increased 
this year. The habit of saving, once acquired, will not be lost. 
The Committee says that there are now between two and three 
millions of members in the War Savings Associations. That is a 


always set to the tune : ‘ We can’t win ; we must be beaten. Let us | tremendous force on the side of thrift, invaluable w hile the war 
oWn up as soon as we can and save a little something from the | 


wreck,’ 
vietim of the vermilion pencil. 
harmful to have British beer defamed abroad ! 


It is quite conceivable that the Spectator willbe the next 
The Brewers may say that it is 
The Trade Unionist 





lasts and equally essential to the safety of the State when peace 


| returns, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—.— 
WHAT AILS THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ? 


‘PARLIAMENT met again on Tuesday and passed, by a 
majority of 234 (286—52), the second reading of the 
Bill prolonging its existence to the end of November. That 
this is a wise and necessary measure we have not the slightest 
doubt. A General Election at this moment would not only be 
a certain source of confusion and a possible source of grave 
danger, but it would be a farce. But though we agree with the 
policy of the Bill and the action of Parliament, what are we to 
say of the House of Commons? It from futility to 
futility, till one is constrained to ask what is the use of it, and 
almost to wonder whether it is worth keeping alive till 
November 30th or any other date. 

What would sane observers have imagined would be the 
first thing that Parliament would do when it met on Tuesday ? 
Surely there can be only one answer. What one would have 
expected it to do would be to take into immediate consideration 
the Food problem, not of course to embarrass the Government 
er to alter their policy, but to co-operate with them in the 
difficult but necessary task of educating people into food- 
saving, into learning the hard lesson of abstinence, for it is no 
good to pretend that it is not and must not be hard. The 
House of Commons represents, or professes to represent, the 
nation. Therefore every member is deeply concerned in the 
need for food conservation, and the House of Commons should 
claim to exercise its rights in this respect. For example, why 
should not it ask for the establishment of a select and secret 
Committee, before which the Government could make a 
statement of the whole position, and then let that Committee 
set every Member of Parliament to work in every constituency 
to educate the electors, and through them the whole nation ? 
But even if this is too much to ask, the House of Commons 
might at any rate have demanded an immediate debate so as 
to use what we have called elsewhere the sounding-board of 
the House to teach the lessons which Mr. Kennedy Jones is 
bravely struggling in the Press to get engraven on the minds 
of the people at large. As it is, any subjects but those which 


are of vital importance seem to be fastened upon by the 
House of Commons. As we have pointed out elsewhere, when 
it met on Tuesday night what the House when left to itself, 
and apart from the Government programme of keeping alive 
the present Parliament, selected to debate was the trumpery 
business of the stopping of the export of a weekly newspaper 
for the very sound reason that the enemy were making use 


ef the articles in its pages. To spend hours over such a 
matter and to leave the Food problem untouched was a reve- 
lation of Parliamentary impotence. Once again, we do not 
want the House of Commons to censure Government action 
but to help it—to claim the right not to impede the Executive 
but to co-operate with it. 

Weare wrong, however, in saving that the House of Commons 
did not touch the Food problem. At question time a question 
was put and an official answer given which one would have 
thought that even this jaded and lack-lustre House of Commons 
would have made the subject of action. Here was a case for 
moving the adjournment of the House ten times more urgent 
than that of the paltry squabble about the Nation. Captain 
Bathurst in answer to Mr. Williams, of the North-West 
Durham Division, stated that there were about a million 
quarters of brewers’ malt in this country to-day, and added : 
* It is considered that the diversion of these stocks from the 
purpose for which they were intended would be extravagant and 
undesirable.” This means, of course, that it would be “ extrava- 
gant and undesirable ’’ to use the malt as malt meal for bread 
or cakes, or for mixing with other cereals, or turning into 
malt extract. When pressed by Mr. Williams as to whether 
the malt was capable of being used for human food, Captain 
Bathurst, like the honest man he is, declared that the meal 
was capable of being used for human food, but that this 
was @ most uneconomical use to which to put brewers’ malt. 
When next Mr. Williams asked whether we were to under- 
stand that there was no shortage of food in this country, 
Captain Bathurst could only say that there was a prospective 
shortage. To Mr. Williams's final inquiry, “ Are the Govern- 
ment recognizing it by allowing this food to be wasted ?’” there 
was naturally no reply. 

Surely no more unsatisfactory answer was ever made to a 
Parliamentary question. All practical people know that the 
malt now in the brewers’ hands could perfectly well be used 
for food, even though a certain amount of waste has already 
oceurred. Half a cake of malt is obviously better than 





no bread, provided that the Food Shortage is what the Govern. 
ment tell us in trumpet tones, and no doubt tell us perfectly 
truly, that it is. urely somebody should have moved 
the adjournment of the House to call attention to the amazing 
position in which the Government have placed themselyes 
and the nation. With one voice they call for the utmost 
sacr.fice in the saving of breadstuffs and their substitutes, and 
with another they tell us they are keeping back a million 
quarters of malt because they are wanted to turn into a 
commodity which it is admitted on all hands has in 
fact no food value. Bread is to be rationed, but beer. 
drinkers are to get a double ration—one in the shape of 
food and the other in the shape of beer. The man 
who drinks a quart of beer a day—a not unreasonable 
allowance—practically consumes in drink all the cereals 
which Lord Devonport allows him, and then comes back and, 
as it were, pillages the food reserves of the community. That 
is a situation which the House of Commons should have 
insisted on being made clear, and if it was not made clear, it 
should have passed a resolution ensuring that no product of 
any kind which could be used for food should be converted 
to any other purpose. We do not want to make ourselves 
“ nasty” on the subject, it is far too serious for that, or to 
use dialectical points, but we do implore the Government to 
remember, though it is much more the duty of the House 
of Commons to do this than of the Press, how enormously 
they are increasing the difficulties of those who, like ourselves, 
earnestly desire to help the Food Control Department in 
bringing the Food Shortage home to the people and obtaining 
a remedy. The present writer and numbers of other people 
engaged in the same endeavours are constantly finding that, 
owing to the Government’s policy towards barley, they can 
make little impression on people when they talk about the 
need for food abstinence. The working-class optimist who is 
not endowed with much knowledge or much imagination, and 
who earnestly desires not to be inconvenienced at mealtimes, 
when you appeal to him to cat less bread and tell him of the 
Government warnings, smiles back and says: “Oh, don’t you 
worry about that! The Government only say this to frighten 
us. You may be sure of that, because otherwise they would 
never have left all that barley to be used by the brewers. 
That is proof positive that it is all right.” Now we want in 
all sincerity to ask Lord Devonport and the Government 
generally what is the proper answer to give when one is con- 
fronted with such replies as this to exhortations to abstinence 
and self-sacrifice. Honestly, we have racked our brains to 
think of an answer which will hold water, or even appar- 
ently hold water, but we cannot find it—a reply, that is, which 
will reconcile the Government’s instant plea for abstinence 
with their determination at all costs to let the brewing of ten 
million barrels go forward. It is not a pleasant thing to say 
that the brewers are kings in this country. Still less is it 
pleasant to say that the Trade Union leaders have coerced the 
Government. But some answer must be given, and we fully 
realize that it is important that all Food-Saving workers 
should say the same thing and not distract public opinion. 
Therefore once more we ask Lord Devonport to tell us, 
through the mouth of Mr. Kennedy Jones or some other 
competent person, the proper answer. 

There are other points connected with the Food question 
which the House of Commons should help the Government to 
deal with. One of them is the feeding of racing and 
pleasure horses with oats and the subject of racing generally. 
Theoretically no horses kept for pleasure or sport ought to 
be allowed to be fed with oats at the present time. Such 
food as can be spared should be kept for ploughhorses and 
horses used for necessary transport. We are told, of course, 
that the best racehorses, mares and stallions, must be kept 
alive to maintain the breed. We agree. The breeding of 
thoroughbred stock is a great industry, and we do not want 
to see it killed. There are, however, a great many racing 
geldings which are now consuming quantities of oats. There 
are also a large number of inferior thoroughbreds of all 
kinds whose only object is the winning of second-rate events. 
These could either be turned out as soon as the weather 
becomes a little warmer, or else put out of training and 
condition and fed on hay. For ourselves, we would place 
so high a tax upon racehorses that only the best would 
be worth keeping. Here is a matter in which the Govern: 
ment’s hands would be enormously strengthened if the 
House of Commons gave them a strong lead and promise 
of support. 

Finally, why should not the House of Commons spead some 
of its time.in debating a most important subject, which 
apparently the Government have not time to consider—the 
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apping of new sources of food supply. We shall print next 
week an excellent letter in regard to the use that might be 
made of millet, the grain upon which, if we remember rightly, 
Hector’s horses were fed, and which in China forms one of 
the staple cereals, There are many other sources of food 
supply throughout the Empire which if properly used might 
prove very valuable. A House of Commons debate would 
draw plenty of additional knowledge on the subject. 

While we await such discussion we shall be glad to have from 
our correspondents’ suggestions for tapping new sources. 
We must ask that these suggestions should be put very shortly, 
and that they should tell us, besides the name of the com- 
modity, how and where it can be obtained and at what season. 





WHY NOT MORE TAXES ? 
no week, or very soon it is to be hoped, the Chancellor 
4N of the Exchequer will introduce a new Budget, and 
every one who is watching the present financial situation will 
earnestly hope that he will have the courage to impose heavy 
new taxation. Little has been said upon the subject of 
national revenue during the past few weeks, partly because 
the public was hypnotized by the success of the last War Loan, 
partly because we have all been more interested in the success 
of the war itself. But it is necessary to face the fact that the 
financial situation is not satisfactory. Already, indecd, in 
spite of the great success of his War Loan, Mr. Bonar Law has 
started the sale of a new type of Exchequer bond which has 
been widely advertised, thus proving that more money has to 
be borrowed. By examining the figures for last year, we are 
able to get a rough idea of how the nation now stands, and is 
likely to stand when the war is over. The revenue has largely 
exceeded expectations. No less than £573,000,000 was paid in, 
as against an estimate of £502,000,000. But by far the greater 
part of this increase was due to the unexpectedly large yield of 
the Excess Profits Duty. The rest was due to the increased 
yield of the Income Tax and Super Tax. The Excess Profits 
Duty is by its nature a war tax which must disappear when 
peace arrives. It yielded last year £140,000,000. There is also 
good reason to anticipate that the Income Tax and Super Tax 
will yield considerably less when war profits are no longer being 
earned. Beyond this is the important question of the Excise. 
Liquor control means less consumption of beer and spirits, and 
consequently less revenue. Last year the Excise declined by 
some £5,000,000; in the current year, owing to the step 
recently taken to limit the production of beer, a falling off of 
something like £30,000,000 may be anticipated. Similar con- 
siderations aflect, though to a much smaller extent, the revenue 
from Customs. 

Altogether, we may wipe out from our present revenue 
certainly not less than £180,000,000. Thus, on the basis 
of present figures, we shall be left after the war with a revenue 
of something under £400,000,000. As against that we have 
to meet first of all our old peace expenditure, which before 
the war almost touched £200,000,000. That will be swollen 
by pension charges, and other new charges, which can hardly 
be put at less than £50,000,000 a year, at any rate for several 
years to come. In addition, there are the interest and Sinking 
Fund upon the Debt. Already our borrowings for the war 
are £3,195,000,000. Part of this we can hope to get back 
from the countries and Dominions to which we have lent 
it; but, on the other hand, we are steadily borrowing day 
by day, and the end of the war is not yet in sight. At 
the very best we cannot hope to end the war with a net 
National Debt of less than £3,500,000,000. Interest and 
Sinking Fund upon this would be £210,000,000, from which 
must be dedueted, roughly, £23,500,000 for the cost of the 
eld National Debt, leaving a net addition of, let us say, 
£185,000,000. Adding this to the figures of expenditure 
already given, we get approximately a peace expenditure after 
the war of £435,000,000. If these calculations are at all 
accurate, and of necessity there is a large element of specula- 
tion in them, when peace comes the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the time being will have to face a deficit of 
something like £35,000,000 a year on the present scale of 
taxation. Nothing would be more unpopular, and more 
economically injurious to the country, than the increase of 
t.xation upon the declaration of peace. On the contrary, 
what we ought to aim at is to put ourselves in a position in 
waich taxation can be reduced the moment peace is declared. 

'n order to do this sufficient revenue must be raised at once 
to provide a substantial immediate contribution to the cost 
vi the war, both for the sake of reducing the amount of borrow- 
ing, and still more for the sake of having revenue in hand 
w.th which to reduce taxation when peace is declared. It is 
worth while in passing to note that, in spite of the large 





revenue we are now raising, our actual contribution to war 
expenditure is very small. In the year just ended, aiter 
deducting the sums paid for interest on War Debt and making 
a moderate allowance for the very great increases that have 
taken place in civilian expenditure, the balance which has 
been used as a direct contribution to the war expenditure of 
the United Kingdom, as distinct from loans to Allies and 
Dominions, represents only some sixteen per cent. of that 
expenditure. In the third year of the war this is an utterly 
inadequate contribution. In the Napoleonic Wars practically 
half the cost was borne out of revenue. The same proportion 
was maintained in the Crimean War. In the South African 
War the contribution was a quarter. We have not yet nearly 
reached the financial record of our ancestors. 

It is, however, useless to urge increased taxation without 
at the same time indicating the directions in which such 
increases are possible. This latter task has been undertaken 
more than once by the Spectator, and we cannot refrain from 
expressing regret that the present Ministry have shown even 
more reluctance than their predecessors to face the problem 
of taxation. There is absolutely no reason why the Cabinet 
should so long have postponed grappling with this problem. 
Annual Budgets, as we have often urged, are out of date 
in war time. Taxes ought to be imposed whenever an 
opportunity offers fora new and sound source of revenue. 
In particular, the Government, instead of adopting the very 
dangerous policy of prohibiting imports, ought to have im- 
posed high taxation upon imports. The policy of prohibition 
is both a farce and a danger. Scarcely have these prohibitions 
been made before the Government set to work to authorize 
exemptions. These exemptions in the final resort have to be 
sanctioned by officials of some kind or another, and it is 
imposing a dangerous strain upon their loyalty to subject 
them to the temptations which must be offered to them when 
such large commercial interests are affected. A high tax is 
automatic in its action. People who feel that it is imperative 
for them to have the taxed goods at any cost will pay the 
tax, and the State will get the revenue. People whose interests 
are less urgent will go without the goods, and tonnage will 
be saved and the problem of exchange simplified. This auto- 
matic adjustment is fair to everybody and tempts no one to 
dishonesty. It either brings in revenue to the State, or alter- 
natively it excludes goods with which the nation can dispense. 
In particular, there ought to be an immediate increase in the 
taxation of sugar, tea, tobacco, and petrol. 

Apart from imports, there are many other forms of expendi- 
ture which might legitimately be taxed, and ought indeed te 
have been taxed from the very beginning of the war. Among 
them is the often-mentioned case of dogs. The dog licence at 
7s. 6d. is a quite lucrative tax, and would be much more luera- 
tive if properly enforced in Ireland. It ought, however, to be 
at least trebled. A good deal of additional revenue would be 
brought in and a good many dogs would be killed, thus 
diminishing the consumption of food. But this moderate 
increment should only be on the first dog. People who choose 
during war to keep half-a-dozen dogs should pay progressively. 
Why not two guineas for the second dog, three for the third, 
and so on? There ought also to be not only a further 
tax on petrol to replace the arbitrary restrictions now 
imposed, but in addition a heavy increase in the licence 
duty on motor-cars, especially on the smaller ones, and 
on motor-bicycles. Another useful and lucrative tax would be 
a tax on female domestic servants. Even now in time of war 
one sees advertisements in the newspapers for servants in a 
household of two where seven servants are kept. Such adver- 
tisements point to the continued maintenance of large houses 
for purely personal gratification, and where this is done the 
occupier of the house clearly proves his capacity to pay a heavy 
tax. Of course this argument does not apply to cases (of 
which there are happily many in the country) where large 
houses have been turned into voluntary hospitals. But there 
is no reason why the Servant Tax should be limited to wealthy 
householders. Every householder who keeps even one servant 
proves by that fact that he is in a position to pay a moderate 
tax. A tax on all female domestic servants, possibly graduated 
according to the number of servants kept, would be a very 
useful source of public revenue. At the same time, the tax on 
male servants ought certainly to be increased. Among other 


taxes which would bear to be increased are the taxes on 
matches and on amusements. 

Finally, as we have frequently urged before, the Income 
Tax, which now affects only a limited number of the popula- 
tion, ought to be made universal, co that every citizen would 
be compelled to make some direct contribution to the expenses 
of the State that protects him. 
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MR. JOHN HAY AND PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 


UR alliance with America, and the efforts which are still 
being made by Pro-Germans in the United States and 
elsewhere to explain and justify German espionage and intrigue 
before and during the war, give me the right to make in these 
columns a disclosure of some historic and psychological interest. 
Readers of the Spectator in England, and still more in America, 
will remember the great interest which attached to Prince 
Henry of Prussia’s visit to the United States in 1902. As 
we are now learning, the Kaiser was alarmed at the good 
feeling growing up between Britain and the United States. He 
therefore made a special effort to capture American goodwill, 
largely in the hope of drawing off American sympathy from 
this country. Accordingly he sent his sailor brother to 
America to announce his august and Imperial satisfaction with 
the United States. The Americans—most kindly of hosts— 
gave him the best possible reception. At that time Mr. 
Roosevelt was President, and Mr. John Hay, one of the 
ablest and most far-seeing of diplomatists and statesmen, 
whether on this or the other side of the Atlantic, was Secretary 
of State. Writing of Prince Henry's reception on March Ist, 
1902, the Spectator pointed out what delightful hosts the 
Americans had proved and were proving, but went on to ex- 
press very great doubt whether in the circumstances and with 
the men then at the helm the Kaiser would cut any political ice 
or gain any material advantage by the visit or the attempts 
at diplomatic bargaining sure to be connected with it. The 
article continued as follows :— 

* American photographers are taking ‘ snapshots’ of the Prince 
at every turn in his progress; but the snapshots we would like 
to see would be those of the President and Mr. Hay just before and 
just after the Prince had made some political request. They would 
hardly look, if our view of the American temperament is correct, 
like the faces of the same persons. The infinitely courteous hosts 
will in a moment be hard business men, thinking not of the pleasant- 
est sentences to say, but of the permanent interests of the United 
States. Only the humour might linger a little in the eyes.” 

The article took some six days to get to America, but as 
soon as it was possible for a return of comments I received 
from Mr. John Hay, whom I am proud to be able to call 
one of my closest and best friends, the following characteristic 
and laconic note :— 


“* Spectator,’ March 1, p. 217, 2nd column, half- 
way down, 
My dear Strachey, 
Your are a mind reader. 


J. H.” 


I turned eagerly to the passage, for I could not at the moment 
recollect what we had said, and found what I have given 
above. By a guess, or (shall I say ?) by a piece of thought 
transference, I had had the good luck to envisage exactly what 
had happened at Washington. Prince Henry was not merely a 
social but a political bagman. He had asked for something. 
He wanted a tangible “* souvenir ”’ of his visit. He had made 
proposals to the State Department of the usual Prussian type. 
By “usual Prussian type’ I mean that he had asked for 
concessions of territory and engagements in which all the real, 
and most of the apparent, benefit was on the Prussian side. 
I do not now remember their exact nature, though later I 
learnt something of their general scope and character from 
Mr. Hay. My only trustworthy recollection is that Mr. Hay 
referred to them with that patient, well-bred disgust with 
which he always received overtures of this kind. He was a 
man of a very fastidious sense of honour, and not amused by 
the low side of life, or by trickery even when foiled. And-here I 
may periiaps be allowed to interpolate another personal recol- 
lection. I remember his telling me twenty years ago—that is, 
during the Spanish War—how a German diplomat in London 
had approached him officially with the request that a portion of 
the Philippine Islands should be ceded—Heaven knows why — 
to the Kaiser. I can wel! recall his contemptuous imitation 
of the manner of the request. ‘‘ You haf so many islands ; 
why could you not give us some?” I asked Mr. Hay what 
he had replied. With a’somewhat grim smile he answered : 
“TI told him: ‘ Not an island—not one!’” 

I shall perhaps be accused of indiscretion in what I have 
written, especially when I am dealing with a man so discreet, 
so punctilious in all official intercourse, as Mr. John Hay. 
I feel, however, that I am justified by the time which has 
clapsed, by the course of events, and still more by an instinctive 
feeling that at such a moment as this Mr. Hay himself would 
not have forbidden a disclosure which would help to enlighten 
his fellow-citizens upon the psychology of the Kaiser and those 
around him. Before America was at war with the Kaiser I 
felt that my lips were sealed. I was then in honour bound not 





to say anything which might look like using the hand of a dead 
friend even to help my own country. Now, however, that 
Britain has nothing to gain from the disclosure, and that 
this tiny ray of new light will help America rather than us. { 
feel that my piece of secret history—the importance of which 
I do not wish in the least to exaggerate—may be given to the 
world. I am further emboldened to do this by the fact that 
Mr. Hay did not mark his letter “ Private,” and that I am 
therefore not giving to the world a document which he had 
specially directed should remain unpublished. Besides, in these 
matters time is of the essence of the contract. 
J. St. Loz Srracuey, 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 


\ TE are heartily glad to see the announcement that 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Director of National 
Service, is about to organize his Department on a new 
basis. As we understand, the unpopular and, as the event 
proved, inefficient plan of enlistment through the Labour 
Exchanges is to be abandoned and the Department is to do 
its own recruiting. That in itself is a vast reform. Labour 
Exchanges were not fit bodies to decide whether a man 
was or was not already doing national work important enough 
to make it unreasonable to call upon him for further effort. 
Still less capable are they of allotting work to Volunteers passed 
for service. There is a story illustrating this incapacity 
which runs as follows. A patriotic man in answering the 
questions put to him at a Labour Exchange under tho 
existing scheme described himself as an organizer. The 
clerk at the Labour Exchange, so runs the legend, inadver- 
tently put him down as an “ organ-grinder.”’ In view of this 
description, he was thereupon detailed to unload ships at the 
Port of London. The story may be, and probably is, quite 
untrue ; but at any rate its vogue, and the glee with which 
it has been received, illustrate the kind of feeling genera!ly 
entertained in regard to the tact and discretion of the Labour 
Exchanges. Rightly or wrongly, they are not popular in- 
stitutions, and do not inspire that confidence which is essential 
to a voluntary system. We are quite prepared to believe that 
it is their misfortune, not their fault, but the fact remains. 
In future, it seems, men are not to be enlisted first and 
then placed out. Vacancies are first to be created by 
I : 
combing out men for the front, and then volunteers are to 
be asked for by the National Service Department to {ill 
them. 

If it is not too late, we should like to make a suggestion 
of our own for remodelling the system of National Service. 
Even if the whole of it could not be adopted, we cannot help 
thinking that it is sound in principle, and that even now one 
important feature it contains might be worked in with the 
new scheme. Our plan is as follows :— 

MEMORANDUM SuGGEsTiING Usk or THE Nationat, REGISTER TO 
SUPPLEMENT THE WORK OF THE NATIONALSERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
(1) The National Register should bo brought up to date, so 

as to make it represent the exact employment, and employment 

capacity, of tho population at the present time. 

(2) In each Urban and Rural District, the area chosen for the 
creation of the Register, a Committee should be appointed 
preferably a Committee composed of the persons who served on 
the Committee which compiled the National Register. 

(3) This Committee, in most cases working through local Sub- 
Committees, should then be instructed to review the new edition of 
the National Register. 

(4) The Committee should begin by striking off the names of all 
persons whom the Register showed to be at present fully occupied 
with work of national importance. 

(5) The remaining names on their section of the Register would 
constitute a list of the persons who were proper subjects for 
volunteering—i.e., employable persons. 

(6) The Committee would then communicate, either by letter 
or by personal canvass, with the persons thus adjudged to )e 
employable, and invite them to volunteer : 

(a) For local work within the district in which they live, ot 
in a district adjoining that in which they live, to do work of 
national importance. (The object here would be to allocate 
Volunteers as far as possible to work in the, vicinity of their homes.) 

(b) To undertake important work away from home for which 
they had a special aptitude, but which had not been asked for 
locally. 

(7) To enable the Committee to make their invitations to 
volunteer specific. They would be informed from the Centra! 
Office that s0 many men had been applied for by particular works 
and industries situated in or near their district. 

(8) Take as an example to illustrate our suggestion the Blank 
Rural District. In or on the borders of that district there are 
situated several works of national importance, which no doubt 
have applied, or will apply, for man-power help. For instance, 
there are the Old Powder Works, the Phoebus Motor Works (engaged 
entirely on Government work), the Aircraft Factory at Great 
Peddlington, besides smaller works of the same kind. In addition 
there are, of course, the always unsatisfied claims for agricultural 
labour. 
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(9) After these local claims had been locally satisfied there 
would no doubt-remain a certain number of persons who could be 
invited to work in other parts of the country. 

(10) These proposals for assigning work would naturally not be 

ut into operation until they had been reviewed by the Central 
Authority in London. 

(11) That Central Authority might, on such review, think that 
too much attention had been given to local as compared with 
non-local requirements, or that men with special aptitudes had 
been wasted on work which could be equally well performed by 
less skilled persons. 

(12) The Central Authority would thus be enabled to exercise a 
first claim for work of supreme national importance, as, for example, 
shipbuilding or agriculture, in areas where the population had 
been very greatly depleted. 

(13) If the request to perform National Service were thus linked 
with an assignment of work justified and made reasonable, as the 
Volunteer would judge, either by its being close to his home or else 
by its being based upon his personal skill and experience, it would 
be far more likely to attract capable workers than a general and 
unspecific invitation. 

It may be noted that the above scheme rests upon a revised 
and perfected Register. The keeping in active existence of 
such Register is, we believe, absolutely essential under the 
new conditions of our national life. For many, if not indeed 
for all, purposes do we need it, but for none more than for 
voluntary National Service. National Service means first 
arraying the nation, and then sorting it out and applying the 
man-power disclosed to our supreme needs.’ The Government 
have decided that they want the system of National Service 
to be voluntary. If, however, it should be found later that 
we must have recourse to some scheme of modified 
compulsion, but that such compulsion must be of the very 
lightest description, then the compulsory Register, for com- 
pulsory it is and always must be, like the Census, will be 
great help. Take an -imaginable example. Suppose that it 
were absolutely necessary to obtain another hundred and 
fifty thousand men for the land, another hundred and fifty 
thousand for munitions, and yet another hundred and fifty 
thousand for shipbuilding. In that case the need might 
be so great that the Government would have to insist that 
every district should give its quota of one per cent. of the 
total population. The districts would be told that they had 
got to furnish these workers. If they could obtain them 
voluntarily, well and good. In case, however, of deficiency, 
the quota would have to be made up by a ballot. In such 
circumstances the National Register would be invaluable. 

As a further example of other uses of the National Register 
we may take rationing. If we should unfortunately be com- 
pelled to put the whole nation on a strict allowance of bread, 
and thishad to be dealt out to them individually, the officials 
concerned would have their painful task greatly simplified 
and facilitated if they had got a trustworthy Register telling 
them how each person was living, what he was doing, and so 
on. Next, a complete National Register would be of the 
greatest help to those Parish Committees which will, 
we trust, be formed throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, even before compulsory rationing is resorted to, 
in order to persuade people to eat less, waste less, and 
keep more strictly within the voluntary ration, and to explain 
to them why this must be done and what must happen if it 
is not done. None of these things can be achieved except 
through the medium of a National Register. We therefore, 
not merely on grounds of National Service, but on grounds of 
national work generally, should be greatly relieved if we could 
hear that the Local Government Board, or whatever is the 
appropriate Department, was taking up the work of bringing 
the National Register into being. Unless this is done, we may 
within a very few weeks find ourselves in a condition of 
hugger-mugger, muddle, and confusion which will have 
the bitterest consequences. 





STARVATION, AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 

S we draw nearer and nearer to the actual shortage of food, 
4 and more especially of wheaten bread, two things are 
becoming clear. The first is that with very great care, with 
knowledge, and above all with the spirit of self-sacrifice, we 
can just make our food last out. The second is that this can 
only be done if we (and by “ we” we mean every one of us, 
and not merely an alert and patriotic minority) apply our 
minds and wills to the duty before us. We can if we will, but 
only if we will. But immediately comes this further considera- 
tion. It is hopeless to expect our people to prove ready for 
the task, to show the willing mind, unless the need is 
brought home to them. It is hopeless to try to get people to 
do what is now wanted by willing the end in a vague, languid, 
abstract way. They must will the means. This involves a 
sustained effort which they will not, perhaps it would be fairer 











understand the necessity fully and thoroughly, unless they are 
inspired with a true vision of what will and must happen if they 
do not will the means as well as the end. First understanding, 
and next and immediately—effort. Those are the two points upon 
which we must concentrate. What ought to render this concen- 
tration easier is the certainty that if we do spread the know- 
ledge and do make the effort we shall be successful. It is not, 
thank Heaven ! a case of asking people to do something as a 
forlorn hope, to make an effort which will be haunted through- 
out by the paralysing thought that when all is done that man 
can do, all will be done in vain. The nation has got the 
splendid incentive that comes from certainty. There is a great 
loaf of bread before us. If we fall upon it like pigs in a sty 
and gobble it up at once, we shall have plenty of hearty meals 
for six weeks or so, and then we must starve. If, on the con- 
trary, we show good sense and are given the right directions, 
we can make it last out perfectly well without any one being 
the worse in body or mind for his abstinence. But to 
accomplish this requires, not talking or writing, discussion or 
debate, but action. 

That we have it in our power to do the thing that will make 
us safe was well brought out in the very clear and excellent 
speech of Mr. Kennedy Jones, the Director-General of Food 
Economy, which he made to his constituents at Hornsey last 
Saturday evening. He shows us that we are very near the 
edge of a precipice. If we are fools, if we are unworthy of our 
heritage and the great sacrifices our soldiers and the vast 
majority of the nation have made during the past two and a 
half vears, we shall blunder over that precipice. This is, 
however, not inevitable, and if we understand the situation 
and brace our wills and obey our orders we can skirt 
the edge with perfect safety. Here are Mr. Kennedy Jones's 
words, which we cannot better :— 

** Our stocks of foodstuffs are low—the U-boat is something more 

than a menace ; it is an active and actual danger. Take it from me, 
the shortage of tonnage, the partial failure of the world’s wheat 
crop, the depredations of the dastardly submarine—all combine to 
bring about a shortage in wheat and flour which, unless it is faced 
boldly and sensibly by the people of this country, may bring us near 
to the edge of disaster. Think what a calamity it would mean to 
civilization if in the coming months—between now and the Septem- 
ber harvest—any shortage, dire and serious shortage, of food should 
lend strength to those craven souls—there are very, very few of 
them, thank God—who want an inconclusive peace and would 
snatch from our brave fellows in the trenches the full fruits of that 
triumphant victory which the doings of the last few days place 
straight and sure in the not distant future. I have studied all the 
submarine figures, the sinkings, the losses of valuable cargoes, the 
details of the precious foodstuffs, grain, and sugar, which are rotting 
at the bottom of the ocean, and I am convinced that if the voluntary 
ration, as laid down by Lord Devonport, is carried through with 
sincerity by the people of this country, and with a single eye to 
helping to tide over the critical months between this and the next 
harvest, there need be no crying for bread ; no one, in fact, need feel 
even the pinch of shortage of food.” 
Mr. Kennedy Jones goes on to explain that though this 
could, and if necessary must, be done by severe rationing, 
it had much better be done by inducing the nation to play 
the game—by (as he puts it) getting every man, woman, 
and child in the country to start every Monday morning 
with the good resolution: “I will eat a pound less bread 
in the course of this week than I eat in normal times; 7.¢., 
two ounces less bread a day than the usual amount I eat.” 
This two ounces of bread, he explains, is a slice two inches 
wide, four inches long, and a little over one and a quarter 
inches thick. That is the amount of abstinence expressed 
in physical terms which each one of us must practise daily 
for the next five months to make ourselves safe, and, what 
is more, as we believe with Mr. Kennedy Jones, to bring 
the war to an end. 

To return once more to the question of compulsory rationing. 
Though it may, become necessary, it is unquestionably a 
wasteful way of accomplishing the desired end, largely for 
this reason. When people are on compulsory rations, they feel 
that they have a right to eat every crumb of those rations. 
If the rationing is voluntary, then it is much easier to appeal 
strongly to those who have the most knowledge and the fullest 
sense of patriotism to make an extra effort to pull more 
than their share in the boat. Clearly this can and ought 
to be done. There are a great many of us in this country 
in the well-to-do classes who could reduce our daily con- 
sumption of wheaten bread very much below the amount 
allowed us by Mr. Kennedy Jones. As far, indeed, as wheaten 
bread is concerned, a well-to-do man or woman in good 
health may reduce consumption almost to nothing. Oatmeal 
in the form of porridge or oatcake; barley bread, which 
has only fifty per cent. of wheat flour in it, or, better still, 
barley scones, which are made entirely of barley ; rice cakes 


to say cannot, make unless they have first been brought toi in various forms; maize cakes and scones—can all be eaten 
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. as substitutes for wheaten bread; though of course these 
too must only be eaten in strictly limited quantities. There 
is a double advantage in this. Not only will the actual 
saving be enormous if it is practised in the two or three 
naillion homes of the well-to-do and the educated, but an 
example of the very greatest force would be set for working- 
class homes. We must remember that the poorer and less 
educated classes are inclined to be haunted by the idea that 
they are asked to make sacrifices which richer people are 
not called upon to make or will not make. If they see that 
voluntary themes is having the effect we desire, and that 
the rich are doing without wheat, it will be far easier to get 
them to be economical consumers of bread. Take as a proof 
of this the amazing change of attitude that has lately occurred 
in regard to compulsion on the military side. Instead of 
compulsion being now unpopular in theory, it is at the present 
moment the very reverse. The working men have come to 
recognize that it is not an unfair but a fair way of imposing 
duties owed to the State. Instead of it working out as 
compulsion for them but not for the rich, it has proved to be 


the foundation-stone of fair treatment, and has ensured | 


that the sacrifices required shall be spread evenly. They 


see that if there have been exemptions from the firing line, 


and sometimes unfair exemptions, they have not concerned 
the well-to-do so much as the poor. It is on the farms, in 
the factories, and in the mines, and not in rich men’s houses, 
that healthy men of military age are to be found. When we 
say this we are not accusing the working men of being shirkers 


in any sense, but are merely pointing out that no one can | 


say that exemptions—in many cases no doubt quite necessary 
—have been used to make things easy for the rich. 





SOME SPECIFIC PROPOSALS. 
47 E have dealt in the article that precedes this with the 
general aspects of the Food question. Here we want to 
point the road to definite action. The nation hasto get much 
closer down to the work before it. Mr. Kennedy Jones has given 
us an admirable sketch of what the nation needs to be 
taught, but that is not the same as teaching. As we explained 


last week, what we have to accomplish is the education of 
the people. We have to make them understand the need 


and meet it. We adhere as strongly as ever to our suggestion 
that we must make use of the mandate of the Proclamation, 
in which the nation’s Ministers, through the mouth of 
the King, shall tell every inhabitant of the land his or her 
duty and explain to them how to carry it out. We also 
showed how the churches should be used in this work of 
education. To these suggestions we may add one or two 
more possible methods. Parliament still remains the great 
sounding-board by which to catch the popular ear. Let the 
matter be debated fully in the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, and let every Member of Parliament see to 
it that his constituents understand the issue before them. 
When it is a question of some miserable party scuffle, Members 
of Parliament know very well how to instruct the electors. Let 
them for once apply these same arts in a national instead of a 
sectional cause. Next, and this is perhaps the most important 
consideration of all, let there be formed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land Parish Committees, whose duty it 
shall be to explain, by house-to-house visitation, the need 
and how it may be met. And let the members of these Com- 
mnittecs never forget that though they must bring home to the 
people a sense of the tremendous danger before the nation, 
they must bring also that hope without which the sense of 
danger merely paralyses. They must make them understand 
that here is a peril which can be avoided, but can be avoided 
only in one way—by abstinence. If the abstinence is properly 
organized and complete, then we shall win through to victory. 
If it is not so organized, and we eat up on Monday what we 
shall want on Saturday, then we shall not only fail, but we 
shall suffer. Rich and poor, we shall die, though the corn- 
ships may be in the offing—die with the bitter sense that 
if as a nation we had only listened to wise counsel we might 
have pulled through, if hungry, yet not starved. 

The first thing which those who undertake to teach the 
nation will have to make clear is that none must excuse to him- 
self his selfishness or his giving rein to appetite by the feeling : 
“Td be willing to do it if others would do it; but I know 
they won’t, so I sha’n’t.” The effort must be made to con- 
vince the people that if they do their duty, that duty is of 
such a compelling nature that in the end, even if somewhat 
late and grudgingly, others will be forced to follow their 
example. The pride in duty done, the sense of chivalry, are 
tremendously strony forces in the world if once they can be 
got under way. The men im the trenches, as we may 
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see in the cinematograph, when the order is given to go 
over the top do not wait upon each other, or look round to 
right or left to find out whether others are doing their duty 
At the word, over they go like a pack of hounds. Private 
Jones jumps into No-Man’s-Land “on his own” and without 
troubling to see whether Private Robinson on the one side 
and Private Smith on the other are also doing their duty. He 
assumes they will, and that he does assume it is known to 
each and all of them and is the cause which makes them do 
theirduty. Duty may be quite as contagious as panic. Lastly, 
why should we not form a League among the well-to-do to 
secure abstinence from wheaten bread ? We suggest the follow- 
ing pledge: ‘ I pledge myself to abstain from wheaten bread 
for the next five months unless cereal substitutes are unpro- 
curable or unless I am obliged by medical orders to use wheat,” 
Such a pledge of honour should be taken by ten million 
people. If it were, we should be safe. 

And now arises a practical point of no small difficulty. It 
will be comparatively easy in the villages of England and 
Scotland to get the people’s homes canvassed, and knowledge 
imparted individually. In the great centres of popula- 
tion it will be far more difficult, because there the parish, 
instead of being a small and manageable unit, is often a vast 
| agglomeration of houses. The unit must be artificially split 
| up in many cases into a hundred smaller units, and these, if i 
| would be too much to say that they do not already exist in 
, some form or other, have not the same vitality which belongs 
| to the village. Still, the efiort must be made. The Ward 
organization would no doubt be helpful in many Boroughs, 
| but these again are often too large units to be tackled. And 
here we may remark how useful it would have been had the 
| National Register everywhere been brought up to date. In 
| that case the work of the small Committees such as we are 

suggesting would have been half done for them, for by study- 

| ing the Register inthe light of local knowledge they would soon 
have found out who were the people on whom educational effort 
must be first concentrated. In such a movement as we 
are advocating the great thing is to light a candle, not 
to grope hopelessly in the dark, and such a candle—even if its 
rays were not all-illuminating—the National Register would 
prove. Another enormous advantage of Parish Committees 
and other Committees such as we have described is that 
if the voluntary effort fails and compulsory rationing has to 
come, they can be used to supplement, explain, and soften 
the harsher work that will have to be done by the police and 
other Government organizations. In former times we should 
have strongly advised members of the Committees engaged 
upon this work to tell people that if they did not do what was 
wanted of them, compulsion would come. Now, however, 
we are by no means sure that to make use of the threat of 
compulsory rationing would be wise policy. People would 
be inclined to say: ‘ We would much rather have com- 
pulsion straight away, and be done with ail this messing 
about.” 

Before we end there is one purely practical point to which 
we should like to draw the attention of the Director-General 
of Food Economy and his special Department. What very 
often prevents a strict economy in the use of wheaten bread 
is the difficulty which is usually experienced in country 
districts and among the poor in obtaining substitutes. Many 
bakers do not, and protest that they cannot, provide barley 
bread or oatmeal cake. In other words, to all those who 
do not bake themselves, and that is the vast majority of the 
people, the baker 6ffers nothing but the Government standard 
bread. Could not Government pressure be brought to bear 
upon the bakers to induce them to provide bread and scones 
composed of barley, oatmeal, maize, rice, and malt? No 
doubt bakers are inclined to say that it is impossible for 
them to obtain supplies of these commodities, or to bake 
them if they had them. The present writer knows, however, 
of country bakers who under the pressure of opinion have 
been induced to produce articles of this kind, and there 
seems little doubt that under Government direction the 
thing could be accomplished, with a great relief to the 
wheat supplies. 











WAR AND LETTERS. 
NHE war, besides making new literature, is testing the old, 
not only as an incentive to valour and to endurance, but 
as a sedative, an anodyne, and a distraction. The greatest writers 
stand the test triumphantly. Shakespeare is enthroned more 
securely than ever in that peculiar supremacy described by 
Carlyle in his glowing rhapsody on the Hero as Poet. The 





trumpet tones of Milton stir us as never before when he says: 
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When God wants a hard thing done in the world, He tells 
it to His Englishmen”; or condemns the “ fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
varland is to be run for, not without dust and heat.” And so 
is it with Johnson, Burke, Scott, Tennyson, and Browning: the 
lessons and discipline and trials of the war lend a new magic to 
their noblest words. But perhaps of alt our great poets none has 
gained more in authority than Wordsworth. One of the most 
acute and sympathetic of Victorian critics published a study 
of Wordsworth in which from beginning to end there is not a 
word about his patriotic poems. An industrious American 
Professor has recently brought out a huge Life of Wordsworth, 
the aim of which is to represent his early poems, written in sympathy 
with the Revolution in France, as his true and abiding message 
to humanity, and to relegate his patriotic and later verse to the 
background as retrograde and reactionary. The war will not 
effect Wordsworth’s claim to be held in high esteem as the interpreter 
of Nature, but it has added fresh Justre to the splendid series of 
sonnets prompted by the Napoleonic War, while “The Happy 
Warrior,” inspired by the career and death of Nelson, finds con- 
firmation and illustration in every line from the example of our 
heroic youth of a hundred years later. They would be—they 
would have been—the last to use the Homeric vaunt of themselves, 
but their fathers may well! adapt it to express a pride that is greater 
than their pain :— 
Zwol cal Pbiuevor wardpow ply dyuelvovds éare. 

While some writers have been invested with a greater influence 
and majesty by the war, so there are others who, failing to answer 
the needs of the hour, have for the time being lost their hold on 
the reading public. This remark does not apply only to the satirists 
and pessimists of the past—to Pope and Swift—but to those modern 
writers who have given utterance to the maladie du siécle, to the 
singers of elegy and regret, to those who, in their fastidious resent- 
ment at the encroachments of commercialism, have found refuge 
in a dignified and austere resignation. If Matthew Arnold had 
been born forty years later, no one would have welcomed the 
exploits of our heroic youth with greater zest. In years which 
have brought about tho fusion of classes and the solidarity 
of decent humanity, we find his autumnal magic depressing, 
and resent the plaintive cry, “Wo mortal millions live alone.” 
in a day when there is such constant inspiration for the Muse 
of heroic elegy, we are less able to appreciate one who, without 
such prompting, was nearly always elegiac in his mood. The 
intolerance of Carlyle, the spirit that found vent in such sayings 
as “twenty-seven millions, mostly fools,” coupled with his exalta- 
tion of Frederick the Great, has affected his prestige ; and the needs 
of a great national ordeal, calling for self-restraint, self-denial, and 
self-sacrifice, are hard to reconcile with the undisciplined ardours 
of Swinburne. Lord Bryce in a recent address to the Classical 
Association spoke finely of the consolations to be derived from 
the study of the great literature of Greece and Rome. There 
was no better patriotic maxim, he pointed out, than the line in 
Homer :— 

Els olwyds Eoisros dutverPar mepl mdzpys* 
Stoicism, fortitude, filial affection, and many other high qualities 
of “man’s unconquerable mind” are nobly illustrated in the 
classics. But there are limitations even in the greatest of these. 
As Mr. Simpson remarks in his admirable edition of Catullus, 
“chivalry was a flame that never burned in classic Greece or 
classic Rome. Its first spark was struck when the spirit of 
Christianity met the Northern spirit in the West.” The lack 
of chivalry in Aeneas can never be forgiven by the modern reader. 
We admit his filial piety, but cannot accept him as a “ Happy 
Warrior.” One sometimes wonders when the world began to 
admire Hector and Turnus more than their conquerors, and whether 
Homer and Virgil had any inkling that the réles would be inverted. 

The great difficulty of the moment is that a very large proportion 
of those who need the consolations and distractions of reading 
are only intermittently able to avail themselves of them. Most 
of our fighters and workers—those who are training, or in the 
battle line, or employed in munition factories—are too weary 
when they are off duty to read anything but the lightest literature. 
The number of highly educated young men in the commissioned 
and non-commissioned ranks of our new armies is large, but not 
relatively to the total. We know from letters, from privately 
printed memorials, and from the books actually written on active 
service that many of them win solace in the trenches from the 
companionship of their favourite authors, ancient and modern, 
and find time to read as well as write poetry. But many again, 
even of literary tastes, are so absorbed in the vigilant pursuit of 
their dutics that they deliberately put aside these leanings as 











calculated to deflect their energies from the grim business of the 
moment. When they are in billets they are more in need of bodily 
than mental relaxation. Others, if they read at all, turn to short, 
amusing stories, and even the frivolous journalism which dis- 
concerts non-combatant elders at home by its levity. 

Generalizations are hazardous, in view of varying local conditions 
and the wide intellectual range covered by an Army which represents 
every class in the community. But one is tolerably safe in’ coming 
to the commonplace conclusion that cheerful writers are more 
in request than the diffusers of gloom. Some months ago the 
Sixth Form at a Public School were asked to state the three authors 
whose works they would choose if marooned on a desert island, 
and to give reasons for their choice. The selection showed consider- 
able divergence of opinion, but Dickens was easily first favourite. 
And the reasons given were essentially sound. Even those who 
did not rank him absolutely in the van of English writers admitted 
that, for a desert island, he would prove the best company—in 
virtue of the amount of reading he provided, the range of subject, 
and the vivacity, cheerfulness, and humour of its treatment. The 
result of the inquiry confirms the impression derived from other 
evidences of the revival of interest in Dickens among the younger 
generation. It was the fashion amongst the younger intellectuals 
of some forty years ago to depreciate him on the score of his exaggera- 
tion and his sentimentality. Some fastidious critics went so far as 
to say that he could not draw a gentleman or a lady, and at school 
debating societies this was made the basis of invidious compari- 
sons between him and Thackeray. It is worth recalling in this 
context that when Calverley was a boy at Harrow his favourite 
books were Virgil and The Pickwick Papers, and that his devotion 
to the latter work, shown by the femous Examination Paper which 
he set at Cambridge, was compatible with an equal admiration 
for the author of Vanity Fair. But perhaps the best answer 
to the fastidious critics of Dickens is to be found in the unuttered 
comment of Nicholas Nickleby at the dinner given by the Cheeryble 
Brothers to Tim Linkinwater on his birthday. It was also the 
anniversary of their mother’s death—to which one of the brothers 
made a touching reference. “ ‘Good Lord!’ thought Nicholas, 
‘and there are scores of people of their own station, knowing all 
this, and twenty thousand times more, who wouldn't ask these 
men to dinner, because they eat with their knives, and never went 
to school!’” As for Dickens's profuse indulgence in domestic 
sentiment, our soldiers will find it no drawback to their enjoyment. 
But when criticism has done its worst in castigating his faults— 
his tricks and extravagances of style, his tendency to caricature, 
his fondness for dwelling on Gargantuan repasts (somewhat trying 
in these days of food economy)—‘ Good Lord!” we may say, 
echoing Nicholas Nickleby, what a prodigal genius was his, and 
how generously and nobly inspired to plead the cause of the humble, 
the oppressed, and the afflicted! There is a wealth of material in 
any one of his novels to furnish twenty average romances. Re- 
reading Bleak House in a recent week of storm and snow, we were 
more than ever impressed by the richness and variety as well as 
the originality of his characterization. The dramatis personae 
run into scores, but who is there that we could wish away ? Not 
Mrs. Jellyby, who of late years has been more active and assiduous 
in her Ramifications than in Dickens’s own time. Not Harold 
Skimpole or Mr. Turveydrop, both in their different ways perfect 
types of complacent egotism. Not Mr. Tulkinghorn, that finely 
and consistently drawn portrait of the professional blackmailer, 
who exacts his blackmail not in money but in influence and power. 
Certainly not Boythorn, with his copious but innocuous discharges 
of ferocious invective, or Inspector Bucket (whom students. ef 
criminology will like to compare with the Scotland Yard official in 
Mr. Conrad’s The Secret Agent), or Bagnet and his “ old gal,” or 
the impayable Chadband, prince of “wrong Reverends.” And 
least of all could we spare Miss Flite, that most pathetic victim of 
the Law’s delays, semi-conscious of her infirmity, whose conversation 
is such a wonderful mixture of courtesy and delicacy and insanity. 
For their purcly sedative quality there is perhaps no more restful 
war-reading than the novels of Trollope, to whom, by the way, tho 
cleverest of living American novelists, Mrs. Wharton, pays a charm- 
ing though indirect compliment in her last volume of short stories. 
But old and young alike may turn to the pages of “ the good and 
generous Dickens ” with a greater certainty of finding refreshment, 
recreation, and distraction than to any other modern writer of 
fiction. 





THE SACRIFICE OF YOUNG LIVES. 

OME days ago in a shell-torn schoolroom I came across a paper 
copy of Cicero’s De Senectute, and have been reading it again. 
There was something grimly ironical in that eloquent defence of old 
age, from which so many are cut off here every day, but there are 
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also some words which I think are good to remember at this time : 
** Quod cuique temporis ad vivendum datur, eo debet esse contentus. 
Neque enim histrioni, ut placeat, peragenda est fabula ; modo, in 
quocumque fuerit actu, probetur: nec sapienti usque ad Plaudite 
veniendum est. Breve enim tempus aetatis satis est longum ad bene 
honesteque vivendum.”—(De Senect. 69, 70.) Sir Robert Allison 
renders it in his recent and pleasant version :— 
“Let each think what he has of life enough. 

Why ev’n the actor to secure applause 

Need not play to the end; if but he do 

His best, he will be cheered; if wise, he'll stop 

Before he reach the final ‘ Plaudite.’ 

A little time’s enough, in which to live 

A good and honest life.’ 
I was struck with the remarkable similarity of this passage to 
the words used by Lieutenant W. G. C. Gladstone in a letter written 
shortly before his death in action: “It is not the length of exist- 
ence that counts, but what is achieved during that existence, how- 
ever short.” 

Perhaps I may also bring before your readers a tiuly noble 
extract from Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects, lately sent 
to me from England :—" In a few hours Sir Richard Grenville, 
feeling his end approaching, showed not any sign of faintness, but 
spake these words in Spanish, and said: ‘ Here die I, Richard 
Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have ended my 
life as a true soldier ought to do that hath fought for his country, 
Queen, religion and honour. Whereby my soul most joyfully 
departeth out of this body, and shall always leave behind it an ever- 
lasting fame of a valiant and true soldier that hath done his duty, as 
he was bound to do.’ When he had finished these and other such 
like words, he gave up the ghost with great and stout courage, and 
no man could perceive any sign of heaviness in him. . . . So it 
was with all these men. They were cut off in the flower of their 
days, and few of them laid their bones in the sepulchres of their 
fathers. They knew the service which they had chosen, and they 
did not ask the wages for which they had not laboured. Life for 
them was no summer holiday, but a holy sacrifice offered up to duty, 
and what their Master sent was welcome. Beautiful is old age— 
beautiful as the slow-dropping mellow autumn of a rich glorious 
summer. In the old man, Nature has fulfilled her work; she loads 
him with her blessings ; she fills him with the fruits of a well-spent 
life ; and, surrounded by his children and his children’s children, she 
rocks him softly away to a grave,to which he is followed with blessings. 
God forbid that we should not call it beautiful. It is beautiful, but 
not the most beautiful. There is another life, hard, rough and 
thorny, trodden with bleeding feet and aching brow; the life of 
which the Cross is the symbol ; a battle which no peace follows, this 
side the grave ; which the grave gapes to finish, before the victory 
is won ; and—strange that it should be so—this is the highest life 
ofman. Look back along the great names of history ; there is none 
whose life has been other than this. They to whom it has been 
given to do the really highest work in this earth—whoever they are, 
Jew or Gentile, Pagan or Christian, warriors, legislators, philoso- 
phers, priests, poets, kings, slaves—one and all their fate has been 
the same—the same bitter cup has been given them to drink. And 
so it was with the servants of England in the sixteenth century. 
Their life was a long battle, either with the elements or with men ; 
and it was enough for them to fulfil their work, and to pass away in 
the hour when God had nothing more to bid them do. They did not 
complain, and why should we complain for them? Peaceful life 
was not what they desired, and an honourable death had no terrors 
for them. Theirs was the old Grecian spirit and the great heart of 
the Theban poet lived again in them :— 

Oaveiv F olow dvd-yxa, rl xé Tis dvvvnov 
yiipas év oxéry Kadjpevos Epa uaa, 
amdvrwr Kady Aupopos ; 

[Sinee death is our destiny, why should one vainly cherish an 
inglorious old age, sunk in gloom, bereft of all that is fine ?— 
Pindar, Odes i., 132-4] 

* Seeing,’ in Gilbert’s * own brave words, ‘ that death is inevitable and 
the fame of virtue is immortal, wherefore in this behalf mutare vel 
timere sperno.’” 

If Froude’s panegyric is true of the servants of England in the 
sixteenth century, then how much more so of her servants in the 








twentieth ! C. F. 
France. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

LATE SOWINGS AND GOOD CROPS. 

[To THe Epiron or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—My grandfather, Captain T. W. Buller, R.N., who farmed 
his own land in Devon, lying in the neighbourhood of the seventh 
to ninth milestones on the Exeter-Honiton road, kept a 
careful farming journal. Some extracts from it as regards late 
spring planting of oats, barley, and potatoes may be of use, and 
possibly of encouragement, in this very late season :— 

“ 1824—June 1st.—Planted seven acres of potatoes. The 
quantity of rain has greatly impeded all spring sowing and 
hindered ground from being in order for planting potatoes as soon 
as it ought. 

1824—July 20ih.—Earthed up potatoes for first time. 

1824—Octobcr.—Potatoes lifted. Crop considered best in that 
part of the country, though damaged slightly by September 
frosts. 

1825—May 20th.—Finished planting potatoes. 

1825—November 14th.—Digging potatoes. These potatoes have 
grown most astonishingly since the rain which fell on the 
22nd August after the long drought. At that time I tried a few 
roots, and could not find a potato larg# than a marble. 

1826—May 3rd.—One of the farmers in this parish told me 
to-day that he once sowed a field of oats on the 4th June—the season 
having been dry, he could not pulverize the ground sufficiently 
before that time. Rain fell a few days after the corn was sown, 
and it grew one of the best craps he ever had, and it was cut on 
the 29th September.” 

1826-1827 appear to have been fine and forward springs. 1828, 
however, was very wet, cold, and backward, and the journal 
continues :-- 

“* 1828—May ~*'h.—I have yet several acres of spring corn and 
barley to sow, anu have little doubt (unless very dry weather sets 
in) that this will be a better crop than that which was sown 
before the heavy rains. The Slade was sown with oats on the 
4th of this month.” (A marginal note says “ this proved the best 
crop I had.’’) 

This spring of 1828 was evidently something of a precedent 
for the present one in other respects, as in mid-May the writer 
says: “‘ Dairy cows are yet upon hay owing to the backwardness 
of the grass.” And later :— 

** 1828—May 16th.—The unfavourable spring has so retarded the 
usual course of labour that as yet I have not a fallow for turnips 
ploughed up, nor ground prepared either for potatoes or mange!- 
wurzels, 

1828—June 16th.—I finished planting potatoes in the first week 
of June, and expect a good crop, the ground being in good order 
and manured.” 

The wheat crop was very short that sear, as the writer states 
wheat fetched 163s. a quarter in the London market. 

In the year 1829 apparently the spring was nearly as backward 
as the preceding one, a very cold March succeeded by a very wet 
April:— 

“* 1829—May 
good order.” 
But the compensating mercy of Nature often prevailed then as 
now, as later the writer says :— 

**1829—May 29th.—Never did the orchards hold out fairer 
promise the spring having been so remarkably cold and 
ungenial, vegetation was kept back a month, and the fine weather 
setting in, trees burst at once into blossom and leaf.” 

The journal shows that the writer (who was a careful and 
successful farmer) quite anticipated in the ordinary course not 
having all his oats, barley, or potatoes sown much _ before 
May 15th. The land that he was cultivating varied from a light 
peaty hill soil to heavy clay loam in the bottom lands. His 
maxim about spring sowing was in effect not to be concerned 
about sowing later than usual, that it was much better to “ sow 
in ground out of season than out of temper.” Certainly, any 
words of encouragement, if well founded, may be useful in this 
present season.—I am, Sir, &c., Rateao PsI.iports. 

Brooks's Club, S.W. 


25th.—Commenced planting potatoes, ground in 





THE LIQUOR PROBLEM—WANTED, A COMPROMISE. 
{To tHe Epitror or 18g, “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is to be fervently hoped tna your powerful appeal to 
the “‘ extreme Temperance Party ” in your issue of the 14th inst. 
will not fall on deaf ears. Coming from one who has so persist- 
ently championed the cause of Prohibition, and who was present 
at the historie interview at Downing Street on the 5th inst., it 
deserves the most serious consideration of all who are sincerely 
anxious of really furthering the Temperance Cause, regardless 
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of party or theory. I shall be obliged if you will allow me to 
make three observations on the present position. 

(1) We have never had in this country such ar opportunity as 
the present for dealing effectively with the drink evil. The drink 
has so gravely aggravated our war problems that there are 
thousands who will help on the Temperance Cause to-day because 
they believe it will help to end the war. We have no reason for 
believing that these can be counted upon to support Temperance 
Reform when the war is over. Even religious journals, who have 
giver scant support to Temperance in the past, are to~lay 
supporting the movement with great ardour. If the present 
opportunity is lost, it is morally certain that much water will 
flow under the bridges before any political party will champion 
ihe cause of Temperance Reform. The hour for Temperance 
Reform has etruck. 

(2) The proposals outlined by you are, I am convinced, the 
maximum that can be got out of the Government. Three Govern- 
ments in succession have repeatedly refused to prohibit the 
traffic, and one presumes that there are adequate reasons for 
that. Sir Alfred Mond, Lord Rhondda, and others, prior to 
taking office, signed the Memorial in favour of Prohibition. One 
assumes that they would have persisted in the demand after 
taking office if it were practically possible. The suppression of 
come twenty thousand public-houses at once, and the possibility 
of closing all in areas by means of veto, would be an immense 
contribution to the solution of the drink problem: a victory 
without parallel in the history of Temperance Reform in the 
country. 

(3) It should be clearly understood that the one difficulty now 
comes from “the extreme Temperance Party.” Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, in his at the interview with the Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Arthur Sherwell, in his speech at the House 
of Commons in February, offered no opposition to Prohibition if 
it were feasible. It now remains for the Prohibitionists, having 
fuiled in their demands, to support, or, if not actively to support, 
to offer no active opposition to, State Purchase. Should the present 
unique opportunity be lost, it would be a calamity of the first 
magnitude to the cause of Temperance; should it be lost through 
the misguided acticn of the Temperance Party, it would be one of 
the ironies of history. 

Mr. Leif Jones, speaking some said: “ We have 
made but little headway in a hundred years. I do not want to 
depreciate what has been done, but the tide has not been rolled 
back, for we are consuming to-day, per head of population, very 
nearly as much alcohol as seventy years ago.” It would be sad 
if Temperance effort in the future were as barren as in the past; 
and strange if that barrenness were due to the President of the 
United Kingdom Alliance.—I am, Sir, &c., J. T. Rays. 

10 Finchley Road, N.W. 8. 


speech 


years ago, 





{To 
Siz,—Politicians, 


Evirorn or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.’’] 
solicitors, are always enamoured of the 

Byery compromise, has to be 
judged upon its own inherent merits, whether it be good or 
whether it be evit. The compromise suggested by the Spectator 
for the settlement of the vexed problem of the Liquor Traffic is 
inherently evil, as with your permission I will proceed to explain. 
The Spectator recommends the State Purchase of the Liquor 
Traffic, “coupled with the scheme of Local Option, which may 
very fairly and properly be described as Piecemeal Prohibition. 
Such is the compromise which can, we believe, be obtained.” 
One does not need to be a teetotaler to appreciate its futility. 
There are objections to it from every point of view, but they may 
be all summed up in the single sentence: “ You cannot purchase 
what you propose to prohibit; and still less can you prohibit 
what you have already purchased out of public funds.” That 
would be financial folly in extremis, and the Premier is little 
likely to batter his head against the stone wall of conscience and 
of common-sense. We teetotalers oppose State Purchase of the 
Liquor Traffic because we conscientiously cbject as good citizens 
to having part or lot in the depravation of the people. 

The Spectator writes: Such Conscientious Objectors “ forget 
that if it is a crime to sanction the sale of liquor by the State, 
they are already up to their necks in that crime. We know how 
they will reply. That will say that accepting the taxation of 
and spirits does not constitute the crime in question. We 
do not agree.”” It is a pity that the Spectator should so deliber- 
ately sin against light. Whether the Spectator agrees or not, the 
reply placed in the mouth of the teetotaler is sound in substance 
and in form, Taxation of the Liquor Traffic does not condone it; 
and the higher the taxation the greater the consequent restric- 
tion of the traffic—which is the aim and object of all Temperance 
Reform. The Spectator continues: ‘‘ But let that pass for the 
moment. Our temporary admission in regard to taxation does 
not avail them [the objectors] at all. . . . They are already 
hit morally just as hard as Purchase. would hit them, owing 
to the fact that, as component parts of the State, they sell 
licences for the sale of liquor—i.e., sell licences to commit what 
they regard a; a crime.”” Wherever did the Spectator obtain this 
extraordinary piece of information? What liquor licences are 
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like 


policy of compromise. 





however, 


beer 








sold by the State? Where the premisses are so entirely unsound, 
there can be no wonder that the conclusion is inevitably at fault. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Arnotp F. Huitts. 

Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 

[We cannot quite make out whether Mr. Arnold Hills writes 
in irony or in ignorance. In any case, we are delighted to give 
him the answer he asks for. The State does not allow any person 
to sell liquor unless it has issued a licence to him to do so, and 
that licence can only be obtained, whether it is for a day or three 
or four days or for a year—no licence is issued for more than a 
year—without what is in most cases a very heavy payment. If 
that is not selling licences, the language seems to have lost its 
meaning. Surely Mr. Hille does not think that selling is confined 
to sales at auction! But that is not all. In this country we 
not only sell licences to sell liquor. A man has to buy a licence 
from the State to manufacture liquor, whether it be beer or 
spirits. We say once more that it is absurd to argue that State 
Purchase would make men, who believe that to sell liquor is a 
crime, guilty of a crime of which they were previously innocent, 
for the very good reason that they have already committed the 
offence. To sell licences to sell is just as bad as to sell. We 
cannot continue to reiterate this statement, and therefore must 
decline further correspondence on the point. Neither Mr. Hills 
nor anybody else will ever convert us to the belief that the pay- 
ment made to the State for a licence is not a purchase of the 
licence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





{To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Spzctator.’’] 

Sir,—I am glad to learn through your article in last week’s issue 
of the Spectator that you have made the timely discovery that 
the “ unseen hand” is in the ownership of the Trade Unions and 
not in that of the Trade. I could have enlightened you on that 
subject at any time since the commencement of the war. The 
elimination of the element of private profit you expect to produce 
far-reaching results, and it is doubtless a very comforting phrase. 
Inter alia, it is to procure complete control of a Trade already 
writhing in the iron grips of Lord D’Abernon and Lord Devon- 
port. It is, however, somewhat difficult to realize on what ground 
State Purchase will prove Prohibition easivr to attain. The 
Government will occupy the agreeable position of direct responsi- 
bility for the production of beer to the. working man, whose 
voting-power, however subdivided into localities, remains con- 
stant. He will doubtless demand a good article at a reasonable 
price, and will see that he gets it. He will be in a position to see 
to what degree there will be an improvement on both these 
important issues under State as compared with 
private enterprise plus State partnership. But where precisely 
do Mr. Holden and Sir Thomas Whittaker come in? You will see 
that I make no allusion to the party truce, which may or may 
not possess the value of a scrap of paper, and have carefully 
cmitted any reference to the views of the Trade, or an offer which 
has not yet been made by the Government. I write as a man in 
a fog for that guidance which may enable me to discover the 
real merit of State Purchase as a path to Prohibition.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F,. P. Watrsreap. 

[We are delighted to enlighten Mr. Whitbread as to how State 
Purchase is a path to Prchibition. If the element of private 
profit is eliminated from the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
and the State owns the distilleries, the breweries, and the public- 
houses, the path of Local Option—i.e., Prohibition in the areas 
that desire Prohibition—will be easy. If it is not, a great and 
powerful Trade would use, and, from its own point of view, must 
use, every efiort to prevent Local Option being adopted in any 
area. On the other hand, if the Trade is bought out, the local 
area will be left severely alone and allowed to decide the question 
of the sale of intoxicants for itself. No one can doubt that even 
if the Government wanted to fight the matter, the Temperance 
Party would be strong enough to force it to maintain an attitude 
of judicial calm, and not to use its influence to prevent a Pro- 
hibition vote. But in reality there need be no fear of such 
action. No Government officia!, paid a fixed salary, would ever 
be likely to want to descend into the arena and fight the battle 
of intoxicants out of chivalry or from a desire to support the 
revenue. Has any one ever heard of a Post Office official insisting 
upon a particular district having telephones, or telegraph Offices, or 
Sunday deliveries, or any other facilities when it did not wish to 
have them? By eliminating private profit we should get the ring 
cleared for a fair fight in any particular district on the Liquor 
question. Of course, if Mr. Whitbread is right, and the majority 
of the country is against any form of Prohibition or restriction 
upon the Liquor Trade, and the Temperance Party are really 
impotent, then State Purchase will not be of any use. We 
must all bow, as we certainly are quite willing to bow, to the 
mandate of the sovereign Democracy. Our belief, however, is 
better. We do not hold that the Trade Union leaders represent 
the majority here, or even a majority amongst the working men, 
which we take leave to point out is a very different thing from 
the democratic majority. Time will show whether we or Mr. 
Whitbread are right. We are not in the least afraid of bringing 
the matter to an issue.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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WHOSE IS THE “UNSEEN HAND”? 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’} 
Srr,—I am not going to enter into a controversy with you as to 
whether it is the Trade Unions or the Trade which is holding the 
Government back from passing a War-time Prohibition measure. 
I noted what Mr. Turner said to Mr. Lloyd George. But allow 
me to put on record what happened in this town last week. 
Remember that we are a purely stee] and iron and coal district, 
and that wages are as good here at this moment as in any other 
district in our land. Well, a public meeting was organized for 
Thursday, April 12th, to urge food economy and to petition in 
favour of War-time Prohibition, and to protest against the State 
purchase and management of the Liquor Traffic. I enclose a 
copy of the resoluticns. Perhaps you would not agree with the 
second one. But remember our Scottish position, and take into 
account a strong and widespread public opinion. A copy of 
these resolutions was sent to the Motherwell and District United 
Trades Council. If the Council approved of them, it was asked 
to send two representatives to the platform. What did the 
Council do? This particular Trades Council represents six 
thousand organized workers, belonging to all classes of iron 
workers, also miners, engineers, and railwaymen. This Council 
did not only send two, but it sent five to represent it on 
the platform, and to vote for both resolutions. In addition, two 
of their number spoke, one seconding each resolution. And 
“firmer ” speaking no one ever heard in favour of Prohibition. 
I thought they must have been nourished on your strong food. I 
would not be surprised to see the Trade Unions take action in 
order to repudiate the calumny by a ballot vote. Just you 
picture this singular meeting. It was largely a united meeting of 
the Churches and of the “ M. and D.” United Trades Council. 
All honour to this Council! And I am certain that it is not 
alone.—I am, Sir, &c., Apam Renwick. 
Cairns Manse, Motherwell. 


“Peetic Merrinc. Mornerwett, Tacrspay, 121m Arr, 1917. 


First Resolution.—‘ That this meeting, having regard to the 
Appeal of the Food Controller for rigid economy in the use of 
food, wishes to express its sincere desire loyally to carry out 
voluntary rationing as suggested; but deems it right to call the 
attention of the Prime Minister, the War Cabinet, and the Food 
Controller to the existence of widespread disquiet and even bitter- 
ness that, while limiting the supply of essential foods especially 
to the poor, the Government should continue to permit the 
enormous waste of food material involved in the Drink Trade, 
and this in spite of the vast number of Petitions from public 
bodies, and the most distinguished citizens of the kingdom. In 
this critical hour of the war we feel sure the nation is patriotic 
enough to welcome entire Prohibition, and therefore urge the 
Government forthwith to forbid the purchase of any foodstuffs 
for making alcoholic liquors, and the sale of such liquors during 
the war and the time of demobilization.’ 

Second Resolution.—‘ That this meeting protests against the 
proposal for the State purchase and management of the liquor 
trade, and is determined to offer any such scheme the most 
strenuous opposition. To launch so extremely contentious a 
measure during the time of a great war, and without any 
mandate from the people as well as in face of the well-known 
public opinion in favour of entire Prohibition in war time is 
an outrage; and the singling out for further enrichment of the 
Trade, that has not only wrought such disaster but enriched 
itself, is a burning injustice, while to buy up and perpetuate a 
Trade, which is a greater enemy than Germany, seems to us 
little short of high treason. We therefore protest against the 
whole proposal, and especially against its application to Scotland, 
inasmuch as the Temperance (Scotland) Act would come into 
operation in 1920. We entreat the Government to maintain 
National unity in face of the foe by abandoning all idea of any 
scheme for State purchase and management of the Liquor 
Trade.’ 

Third Resolution.—‘ That copies of these iwo Resolutions be 
sent to the Prime Minister, the War Cabinot, the Food Con- 
froller, the Chairman of the Central Liquor Control Board, and 
to J. Duncan Millar, Esq., K.C., Member of Parliament for the 
Division.’ ” 


[We are delightéd to record this spirited repudiation on the 


part of the Motherwell workers of Mr. Turner’s emphatic and | 


unqualified declaration that the Trade Union Congress would 
never agree to War-time Prohibition. Clearly the matter ought 
to be brought to the test. The nation has a right to know what is 
the view of organized Labour. We most sincerely hope that we 
shall be shown ic have been misled when we accepted Mr. ‘Turner’s 
statement.—Eb. Spectator.) 





PUBLIC SCHOO] BOYS AND NATIONAL 

(To tae Epvrron or tHe “ Specraror.’’} 
Sia,--It is gratifying to learn from the letter of the Head- 
Master of Rugby and the Secretary of the Cavendish Association 
in your issue of April 14th that one of the Spectator’s war-time 
“fads,” if perhaps a minor one, is already being put in practice. 
I hope, however, that the authorities will see their way to adopt- 
ing a more thoroughgoing and universal scheme for utilizing the 
labour of the youths in our Public Schools and Grammar Schools. 


SERVICE. 


; can I help England? 








The scheme outlined in the above-mentioned letter appears to me 
to constitute a vain attempt to do two things at once—viz., to 
carry on school lessons and supply agricultural labour. It will 
surely so disorganize the former that it would be infinitely better 
to close the schools entirely (as regards lessons) for the summer 
term, and devote the boys to the requirements of National 
Service. 

I drew attention in my last letter to you on this subject to the 
educational gain, in view of the forthcoming increased and Vital 
importance of agricultare, that these present boys, who comprise 
our future landowners and leaders in matters relating to the 
land, should have some direct practical experience on it. And 
to those parents who may deplore any disturbance to the school 
life of their younger sons, whose lack of years has saved them 
from the battlefield, I would further point out that in no case 
can their boxs just now enjoy or pursue a normal school life: 
the war has far too distracting and manifold effects, especially 
in so far as the boys of sixteen to eighteen are concerned. In 
particular, the withdrawal to military service of the “last year ” 
lads of eighteen to nineteen who normally fill the prefect ranks 
has, in some cases at least, proved a loss to discipline and tone. 
In all the present circumstances it would, I suggest, have a 
bracing and beneficial effect on the boys to give them some direct 
hand in National Service. 


I am sure Sir Hugh Munro would have but an insignificant 
number of followers among parents in the attitude he takes up 
on this question. It would seem that his wrath is particularly 
raised at the idea of his son being set to plough the fields of 
Farmer Giles. Possibly in the case of the few who hold poor 
Farmer Giles in such contempt some special arrangements could 
be made for their sons to plough, say, the Duke of Marlborough’s 
lands, or they might remain at school in dignified isolation under 
the care of some elderly governess. The vast majority of parents, 
I feel sure, will think only that their sons have been fortunate 
to secure, in spite of their tender years, an opportunity of being 
of some genuine and considerable direct help to their country. 
They will recognize that the need of more labour is urgent in the 
extreme, and that it overrides every other consideration. ‘* How 
” is the supreme, and indeed only, question. 
Boys of similar age in the lower classes are all now busily 
engaged in work of direct or indirect national usefulness o1 
importance. Are our lads of the upper classes, who themselves 
yield to none in eager patriotism, to be compelled, in this 
supreme period of their country’s crisis, to continue to luxuriate 
in Cicero and Sophocles?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sussex Gardens, W. 2. J. Forses-TownsHenD. 





REST-ROOMS FOR WOMEN 
FRANCE. 
[To tHe Epiton or rue “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Just about a year ago I had the privilege of writing a letter 
to your paper on the subject of the need for rest-rooms and 
hostels for our women war workers. We have now another large 
work before us—that of supplying rest-rooms for the women who 
have already gone, and those who quite soon will go, to France. 
Their work will be arduous, and we have undertaken to provide 
rest and recreation rooms in various places in France where they 
will be. They are, as Lord Derby has said, “ part and parcel of 
the Great Army,” and are surely entitled to the same thought 
and consideration from the nation as our brave soldiers. We are 
opening a fund for £5,000 for this purpose. Last year, in response 
to my letter to you on behalf of war workers at home, by one 
post I received no less than the sum of £2,000. I cannot 
believe that your readers will be less desirous of helping our 
women who are now nearer the zone of battle, and less desirous to 
lighten and brighten their strenuous work, by providing the 
greatly needed rest and recreation rooms. It is difficult to 
estimate exactly, but, calculating roughly, £500 will provide a 
rest-room. One has already been given to us, but many more are 
needed. Who will provide a rest and recreation room for our 
women in France, or indeed any part of one? Donations may be 
sent to Lord Sydenham, 26 George Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W.; or to me at the same address.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Picton-Tcrpervi.y, 
Vice-President, National Y.W.C.A. 
26 George Strect, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
[We wish the Y.W.C.A. the best of luck in their venture. If 
the subscriptions are as good as the cause, they will reap a rich 
harvest.—Eb. Spectator.) 


WAR WORKERS IN 





A CORRECTION, 
{To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of March 3rd you kindly reviewed the book, 
One Young Man, under fhe heading of “ The Sign of the Red 
Triangle.” I now hear from France that the canteen spoken of 
in that chapter of the book has nothing to do with the Y.M.C.A. 
—l am, Sir, &c., Sypney Baxter. 
33 Brewster Gardens, North Kensingtén, W. 10, 
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AMERICA AT ST. PAUL’S. 


pestrxy knocked at the door— | To her rescue, or yours is the 
“Q men of the wilderness, loss, 
speak ! | If you bide here alone on the 
Will you walk on the plain as of | height, 
“ore And take not the fiery cross 


” 


yo “a 
Or climb to the peak ? And join in the fight ! 
They replied—** Be the summit | See, they suffer for what you 
our goal, avow : 


For the Curse lieth dead at our Bee, they die for your wateh- 


= bod irit 1 l words, your ‘creed ! 
M y, Spimt and sou " 
Now free, body, 8} _ 50's | Come down, lest your records tell 
Men shall see us complete ! neat 


: ‘ . | You failed Freedom in need !”’ 
} 





Came Destiny, flaming with 


wrath— They gazed from their peak with 


“Ts the Curse, then, so deep in surprise . ; 
, a5 At the nations at grips with the 
its grave ! foe 
rorld has straightened its | ,, a ‘ ; 
Tho ot wor = | That look of resolve in their 


path, 


2 cyes 
But you—you enslave. 


Which was theirs, long ago. 





Then they rose, hot with anger 
and shame ; 
The land was ensanguined and 
torn ; . ‘ 
; , their friend, 
But out of the anguish and flame |, 4 = : 
‘ | They cried ; Let us in, let us 
True freedom was born, | "ent 
| We are yours to the end! 


| With a throb of the heart for their 
kin, 
| With a grasp of the hand for 


Once again came the kno *k: came | 
the call— | Here stand we; naught else can 

. ° ° ro 9 

“Lo, the Curse is incarnate at we do ? 
last, | Take us, all that we have, all 

; . 72 are | 

And Freedom must win or must we are. 

fall! | We bide by the issue with you, 

The die has been cast. And this is our war 
Marcaretra BYRD, 


a 


BOOKS. 

——— 
A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES.* 

Tuer public are always thankful for a book of stories and poems 
by Mr. Kipling. They will be doubly thankful for the new volume 
at this moment, and especially for the fact that so much of it is 
written in the old vein of laughter and tears, but of laughter and 
tears not drawn directly from war. By this we do not mean that the 
war does not breathe an inspiration through its pages. That would 
be to accuse Mr. Kipling of an inhumanity which never could 
be his. We would imply, rather, that this is a book, not dipped in 
earthquake and eclipse, but showing the sunlight of old days, 
though the sterner music of the gunsis not muted. Mr. Kipling would 
be the last man in the world to be afraid of looking on the dread face 
of war, but he shows us by the present book, and this isa great thing, 
that his spirit has not been bent or his mind sterilized by the 
bloody onset of the Boche. His mind and heart are as ready as 
ever to stimulate and refresh his fellow-countrymen. We recall 
the French poet's legend of the Prussian Queen—Queen Luise— 
who sent her children to pick flowers for her. They could find 
none that were not flecked with blood. Mr. Kipling’s flowers are 
not so stained, even though we catch the roar of the cannon in 
his book, 

In this review we are not going to criticizo but to enjoy. The 
pleasures which Mr. Kipling puts before us are too precious to be 
dissipated in literary dialectic. We shall name some of these 
pleasures in the reviewer’s own order of enjoyment. First, and a 
long way first, comes the amazingly delightful poem ‘‘ The Land,”’ 
which follows a poignant story of the soil entitled ‘‘ The Friendly 
Brook (March, 1914). Mr. Kipling gives us in the prose his 
best Sussex. In the poem he not only gives us good Sussex, but 
reveals that extraordinary vividness of outlook on English history 
which he has shown ever since he struck the Pook’s Hill vein and 
struck it rich. Here are the first three stanzas :— 

“When Julius Fabricius, Sub-Prefect of the Weald, 

In the days of Diocletian owned our Lower River-field, 

He called to him Hobdenius—a Briton of the Clay, 

Saying: ‘ What about that River-piece for layin’ in to hay ?’ 

And the aged Hobden answered: ‘I remember as a lad 

My father told your father that she wanted dreenin’ bad. 

An’ the more that you neglect her the less you'll get her clean, 

Have it jest as you've a mind to, but, if I was you, I'd dreen.’ 

So they drained it long and crossways in the lavish Roman style. 

Still we find among the river-drift their flakes of ancient tile, 

And in drouthy middle August, when the bones of meadows 
show, 

We can trace the lines they followed sixteen hundred years ago.” 
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But Fabricius dies, ‘‘as even Prefects do,” to be succeeded | 





by Ogier the Dane and William of Warenne. To each one of 
them old Hobden gives his sage advice, and when the brook over- 
flows and floods the meadow, or the land wants lime, 6r whatever 
it may be, “runs the show.” At last the poet-owner has to 
confess, like all the others before him, that, whoever pays the 
taxes, it is Hobden who owns the land and exercises all the 
beneficial rights thereon :— 


“ Georgit Quinti Anno Sexto, I, who own the River-field, 

Am fortified with title-deeds, attested, signed and sealed, 

Guaranteeing me, my assigns, my executors and heirs 

All sorts of powers and profits which—are neither mine nor 
theirs, 

I have rights of chase and warren, as my dignity requires. 

I can fish—but Hobden tickles. I can shoot—but Hobden wires. 

I repair, but he reopens, certain gaps which, men allege, 

Have been used by every Hobden since a Hobden swapped a 
hedge. 


Shall I dog his morning progress o’er the track-betraying dew ? 
Demand his dinner-basket into which my pheasant flew ? 
Confiscate his evening faggot into which the conies ran, 
And summons him to judgment ? I would sooner summons 
Pan.” 
The poem ends as delightfully as it begins :— 


** Hob, what about that River-bit ?’ I turn to him again 

With Fabricius and Ogier and William of Warenne. 

‘Hev it jest as you've a mind to, but’—and so he takes 

command, 

For whoever pays the taxes old Mus’ Hobden owns the land.” 
We feel convinced that our readers will agree that not in the whole 
splendid record of Mr. Kipling’s historical verse is there anything to 
beat this fascinating piece of history in pemmican. Another very 
characteristic but perfectly different piece of poetry is ‘‘ The Com- 
forters,” an exhortation to the happy to deal. gently and carefully 
with the broken and unhappy :— 

* Chase not with undesired largesse 
Of sympathy the heart 
Which, knowing her own bitterness, 
Presumes to dwell apart. 


Employ not that glad hand to raise 
The God-forgotten head 
To Heaven, and all the neighbours’ gaze— 
Cover thy mouth instead. 
The quivering chin, the bitten lip, 
The cold and sweating brow, 
Later may yearn for fellowship— 
Not now, you ass, not now!” 
That is good and wise, as indeed is all the poem, but perhaps the 
two final stanzas are the wisest Of all :— 


ss 


E’en from good words thyself refrain, 
And tremblingly admit 

There is no anodyne for pain 
Except the shock of it. 

So, when thine own dark hour shall fall, 
Unchallenged canst thou say : 

‘I never worried you at all, 


For God’s sake go away !’” 





Admirable too in their way are the poems called ‘‘ The Press ’’ ani 
| ‘“* Jobson’s Amen ”’; but it is hopeless to attempt to quote either of 
| them, or the translation from Horace. We must, however, say some- 
thing about ‘‘ The Legend of Mirth,” not so much for its sense, 
though that is good enough, as for its sound. Here Mr. Kipling, 
to amuse himself and us, has suddenly pounced upon Dryden in his 
best mood—i.e., when he opens the great stops in the organ of the 
heroie couplet. He has carried off the secret, and set the mighty pipes 
resounding for his own needs. Puckhas got not only into the church, 
but into the organ loft, and sits up at the keyboard for all the world 
like one of the Vicars Choral. Mr. Kipling, though he may choose to 
write Cockney, is,and always has been, one of the most scholarly of 
our poets, The legend tells us how the four Archangels, Raphael, 
Gabriel, Michael, and Azrael, got busy in the four quarters of the 
universe to which they were severally allotted; how zeal, and 
with it pride, a little outran discretion ; and how the Spirit of Mirth 
was sent to humanize them. Here is the description of how the four 
Archangels, having received their original charge, sped to under- 
take it, 

* Arid when the Charges were allotted burst 
‘Tumultuous-winged from out the assembly first. 
Zeal was their spur that bade them strictly heed 
Their own high judgment on their lightest deed. 
Zeal was their spur that, when relief was given, 
Urged them unwearied to fresh toil in Heaven ; 
For Honour’s sake perfecting every task 
Beyond what e’en Perfection’s self could ask.” 





Metrically that is pure Dryden ; but Mr. Kipling ig never an imitator, 
and it is also in spirit pure Kipling, and is without Dryden’s touch of 


glorious, self-satisfied magnanimity. 
And now for the prose. We have mentioned the grim little story, 
** The Friendly Brook,’’ but what pleases us even more is a delightful, 


amazingly sensational, and amazingly vraisemblable story, ‘* The 
| Edge of the Evening,” which many of our readers will remember 
to have read ‘‘ somewhere in the magazines.’”’ Here we are intro- 
duced once more to that fascinating hero *‘ Laughton O. Zigler,” 
| the immortal Zigler of *‘ The Captive,” one of Mr. Kipling’s most 
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artful and most sustained creations. Zigler has become an Ar “rican 
millionaire, ensconced in a huge classical house in the middle cf a vast 
park, with a mixed house party to match, and an inimitable British 
butler to keep him straight socially, all of which affords a 
pleasing background to a great aerial adventure. But we are not 
going to spoil the surprise for our readers. We merely put up a 
finger-post to the delights before them. The story is, however, 
introduced by a wicked parody of Landor’s ‘“ Rose Aylmer,” 
which we cannot refrain from sharing with our readers :— 
“ Ah! What avails the classic bent, 
And what the chosen word, 
Against the undoctored incident 
That actually occurred ? 
And what is Art whereto we press 
Through paint and prose and rhyme— 
When Nature in her nakedness 
Defeats us every time ?” 
That was true when Mr. Kipling wrote, but how much truer now, 
when the tanks are romping and snorting down the trench lino, 
flattening out dug-outs, or, again, deploying with the infantry in 
order to make them “ feel comfortable ”’ as they go over the top; 
wheu a naval Lieutenant attends at Buckingham Palace to receive 
the Victoria Cross for some nameless deed of gallantry which cannot 
be disclosed until the end of the war ; when, as Mr. Kipling himsclf 
has told us, a submarine in mid-sea dives because its ‘‘ owner” sees 
a brown hand clutching at his periscope; or when an acroplane 
alights with deft neatness at the acrodrome, and the helpers who 
run to it find the observer dead and the pilot in “the agony ”’— 
his last ounce of energy, his last drop of blood, given to accomplish 
a good landfall. Fact has so far outrun romance that Mr. 
Kipling’s neat little poem of 1913 has become the merest of 
commonplaces. 

Very grim is the story of “ Mary Postgate”’; but as we have 
shown, the book is not all grimness. There is food for all palates. 
‘There are schoolboy stories, like ‘‘ Regulus,” in which ‘‘ Mr. King,” 
and ‘ Stalky,” and “ Beetle,” and the rest of them reappear ; and 
there is ‘“‘ The Honours of War,”’ which is also a “ Stalky,” though 
not a schoolboy, story. ‘“‘ Swept and Gernished”’ and “ Mary 
Postgate”’ are stories writien in 1915. 





LIFE OF SWINBURNE. 
[First Nortice.] 

As a friend of thirty years’ standing, a poet, and an accomplished 
critic and man of letters, Mr. Edmund Gosse * comes to his difficult 
task with an equipment which raises high expectations, largely 
fulfilled by the result. He has given us an extremely interesting and 
skilful memoir of an extraordinary man, and though the limitations 
necessarily imposed on him prevent it from being a complete 
picture, it is not likely to be superseded for a good many years to 
These limitations are due to a regard for the living as well 
as tho dead. Though Swinburne led in one sense a singularly 
uneventful life, he was constantly in the wars, and his biographer 
has to walk warily over ignes suppositos cineri doloso. Many 
episodes in Swinburne’s life are treated, we do not say perfunctorily, 
but with a reticence which might be legitimately abandoned fifty 
years hence. Again, though the inconsistencies, the violence, and 
the extravagant profuseness of Swinburne’s genius are subjected to 
a good deal of sound and discriminating criticism, Mr. Gosse’s 
attitude, if it falls short of idolatry, cannot be regarded as altogethor 
judicial. He is rather lavish of the epithet ‘ superhuman,” and his 
estimates of certain poems singled out for especial praise will not 
commend themselves to all of Swinburne’s adinirers. For example, 
he selects ag “‘ perhaps the very best parody in existence ”’ the 
imitation of Mrs. Browning in the Heptalogia, a piece which is not 
only marred by very dubious taste, but, from the point of view of 
technique, exhibits a facility and “ slickness” to which Mrs. 
Browning rarely if ever attained. Again, Mr. Gosse recounts some 
anecdotes which illustrate Swinburne’s “ impishness,”’ his readiness at 
all costs to épater le bourgeois, with a gusto which borders on approval. 
And there is a good deal of talk about mid-Victorian prudery and Pod- 
snappery which savours of the cant of anti-cant. It is hard to 
maintain the view that Swinburne’s defence of his Poems and 
Ballads was substantially a “ passionate appeal for a reasonable and 
manly liberty of utterance ” which “ struck a new note, or revived 
a forgotten note, of wholesome freedom, and permanently 
strengthened the hands of all those who ‘ profess to deal neither in 
poison nor in pap,’’’ when we consider the circumstances of the 
publication of that momentous volume—the long consultations with 
his literary friends and advisers; the continuing influence of the 
famous notice in the Saturday Review, written by a distinguished 
man of letters, “later on one of Swinburne’s closest friends and 
supporters, although he never distinctly withdrew his censure of 
the ‘ libidinous songs’ of 1866’; and above all Swinburne’s own 
resolve to keep up his character by publishing a further book 
“ which I flatter myself will be more offensive and objectionable to 
Britannia than anything I have yet done.” Mr. Gosse, who has 
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seen this work, is of opinion that it ought never to be published, 
Swinburne never did publish it, for, as Mr. Gosse says, “he had 
braved public opinion, and he now shrank from an obloquy which 
he had courted, and the extent of which he exaggerated,” The 
fact was that Swinburne, though physically courageous, wag in- 
capable of acting on the maxim pecca fortiter. As for his champion. 
ship of freedom of utterance, it is worth noticing that after welcoming 
Walt Whitman with rapture, in 1892 he compared Whitman's 
Muse to “ a drunken apple-woman indecently sprawling in the slus) 
and garbage of the gutter amid the rotten refuse of her overturned 
fruit-stall.” It is truo that Mr. Gosse attributes this palinode to 
“the slow tyranny exercised on Swinburne’s judgment by the will 
of [Theodore] Watts,” who hated Whitman most heartily ; byt 
this is not the only instance of a radical reversal of judgment, 
The indiscreet publication in the Letters of Matthew Arnold of 4 
slighting reference to himself as “‘ a sort of Pseudo-Shelley ” con. 
verted Swinburne’s admiration for Arnold into gall and bitter. 
ness. So, again, his eminently appreciative estimate of Byron 
prefixed to the selection of that poet's lyrical work in 1866 gayo 
place in later years to a pronounced and “ excruciating prejudice.” 
As Mr. Gosse truly remarks, ‘* almost all his literary convictions 
were formed while he was at school”; the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean dramatists, Victor Hugo, and Landor remained his idols 
in old age as in early boyhood, and he never outgrew his 
curious dislike of Horace, or his inability to enjoy Lucretius or 
Virgil—due in the latter instance to having to learn him by heart 
at Eton. ‘ Catullus alone of the Latin classics gave him pleasure 
of an ecstatic kind.” He greatly admired Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
but hated Euripides, and harboured a lifelong passion for Sappho, 
The first novel he ever read was Dombey and Son, and in the placid 
evening of his life at Putney he read through the whole of 
Dickens's novels every three years. 


Though the first scholar or poet who had arisen in the families 
of his father or his mother (an Ashburnham), Swinburne owed 
much to his lineage. His grandfather, a Northumbrian Baronet 
born in 1760, came of a stock continuously Jacobite in its adhesions, 
was. born and bred in France, had been the friend of Mirabeau, 
professed ultra-Liberal views, which he encouraged his grandson 
to adopt, and was for the rest a man of voleanic temper, a patron of 
the arts, and a hard rider. Swinburne’s father was an Admiral, 
from whom he inherited his passion for the sea ; his mother taught 
him French and Italian, history and religion. The atmosphere 
of his home life in boyhood was Anglican, and the four tutors with 
whom he read as a boy and undergraduate were all clergymen, two 
of them becoming Bishops—Woodford of Ely and Stubbs of Oxford. 
His childhood, of which we find a charming account in the recollec- 
tions of his cousin, Mrs. Disney Leith,* was spent either in the Isle 
of Wight, where his father rented a house near Bonchurch, or at 
Capheaton, his grandfather’s place in Northumberland. He was 
happy in both surroundings, and happy, too, at Eton, though his 
strange elfin appearance, with a great shock of red hair, his entire 
abstinence from all games, and his addiction to Elizabethan litera- 
ture isolated him from most of his companions. The late Lord 
St. Aldwyn thought him a “ horrid little boy ” ; but Lord Redesdale 
and others found him a stimulating and attractive companion. 
Though he was a “ freak ’’ and fragile in build, there was a noli me 
tangere air about him which kept bullies at a distance. He did not 
lack courage, and was a bold swimmer and a daring rider and climber. 
His literary predilections have already been mentioned ; he showed 
marked, if imitative, talent for classical verse composition and 
gained a school prize for French and Italian. But he proved 
unamenable to school discipline, and was removed early in his 
seventeenth year before reaching the Head-Master’s division. He 
had already begun to write poetry, but the only effort that survived 
was a formal ode celebrating the visit of Queen Victoria. His 
desire to enter the Cavalry was repressed by his parents, and his 
eareer at Oxford, which he entered two and a half years-later, was 
chequered and disastrous, academically spea!-ing, tho-igh indirectly 
fraught with influences of the utmost value. He found a lifelong 
friend and wise adviser in Jowett, he reckoned amongst his under- 
graduate friends several of the ablest and most intellectual of his 
contemporaries, and he made the acquaintance, which soon ripened 
into intimacy, of Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and William Morris. He 
gained the Taylorian scholarship for Italian, but that was his sole 
academic success. He stood aloof from the ordinary undergraduates, 
who regarded him as an impossible person and his poetry as 
ridiculous ; the Master (Scott) and the dons resented his irregu- 
larities, and even his friends were tired by his extravagant idolatry 
of Mazzini and Orsini. Mr. Gosse is inclined to regard his failure 
to secure the Newdigate by a really fine poem as the culminating 
stage in his gradual distaste for Oxford. Anyhow, after a few 
months’ absence spent nominally reading history with Stubbs, he 
returned in a more insubordinate frame of mind than ever, and finally 
left without a degree, cherishing for the rest of his life an implacable 
enmity against Oxford. Migrating to London with an allowance 
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of £400 a year, he at once resumed the most friendly relations with 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, amongst whom Rossetti, according 
to Mr. Gosse, exercised a more restraining and stimulating influence 
upon him than any one else, and made the acquaintance of Monckton 
Milnes, who during the next few years was “ infinitely serviceable ” 
to Swinburne. Meanwhile his literary baggage was steadily 
growing. He was already at work on Chastelard, and had written 
the two dramas, The Queen Mother and Rosamond, published in 
December, 1860—‘‘ of all still-born books the stillest,” in his own 
phrase. He had many other schemes on the stocks in prose and 
verse, and was happy in his life, spending most of the year away 
from London in the Isle of Wight or in Northumberland, riding, 
climbing, and swimming to his heart’s content. This happy period, 
however, was suddenly clouded by a bitter disappointment and a 
tragedy—the rejection of his suit by the only woman whom he ever 
asked to marry him, and the painfully sudden death of Mrs. Rossetti, 
which led to the joint housekeeping experiment at Tudor House, 
Chelsea, with the brothers Rossetti and Meredith. In the same year 
(1862) Monckton Milnes introduced Swinburne to Richard Hutton, 
with the result that he became for a while a frequent contributor in 
prose and verse to the Spectator. His contributions included five 
jong articles on Les Misérables, the later pages of which Mr. Gosse 
regards as among the best and sanest criticisms Swinburne ever 
wrote; a study of Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal; and in verse 
Fgustine, A Song in Time of Revolution, and The Sundew. This con- 
nexion was severed towards the end of the year. A hostile review 
of the poems of Meredith, for whom Swinburne took up the cudgels, 
marked the first stage in the estrangement, but the severance was 
precipitated by Swinburne’s wayward interpretation of the rights 
of a contributor, and Mr. Gosse evidently, if somewhat reluctantly, 
admits that no blame attaches to the editor, who had indeed shown 
a remarkable liberality of view by the admission of articles and 
poems which must have startled not a few of his readers, 





THE HOUSE OF LYME.* 





they had been powdered according to the custom of an age which 
knew not blotting-paper. The family of Legh was, on the whole, 
just what one would wish the owners of a great house to be; they 
fought for their King and were, so to speak, mentioned in despatches 
at Crécy and Agincourt ; they attended Parliament and did much of 
what we should to-day call county work ; they endowed churches and 
were benefactors on a grand and various scale. If we make a reserva- 
tion, it is that we should have expected their sturdy good sense to 
keep clear of Jacobitism, but they were all and always intense 
Royalists—Cheshire was a Royalist county—and when William 
and Mary came to the throne a Legh was counted among the Non- 
jurors. Their home was built of stone quarried out of the pits in 
Lyme Park, and the household for centuries was a self-supporting 
unit. Every member of the family was rooted to the soil whence 
he had sprung. To the Leghs, as they reveal themselves in the 
letters, Lyme was “dear Lyme,” “ sweet Lyme.” They were 
never really happy away from it. Lady Newton says that all these 
people whose wooden features in their portraits—did ever any 
house contain more portraits than hang at Lyme ?—had meant 
little to her become real through their letters. Her deeply sympa- 
thetic touch makes them real also for us. Well, the present writer 
cannot help reflecting that it is easy to be in love with Lyme. The 
highest inhabited house of anything like its size in England, it 
overlooks wild and splendid country where Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and Derbyshire meet. It has many features, any one of which 
would bring fame. To begin with, a considerable part of the interior 
of the house is of unspoiled Elizabethan architecture. You would 
not suspect this from the outside, for the outside, which encases 
the Elizabethan interior, was a gradual aceretion of the work of 
the shadowy John of Padua, of Leoni, of Wyatville, and others, 
all of them, be it said, doing themselves credit. Let us hope that 
Lady Newton, when explaining the several periods of this grand 
building to friends, never suffered the shock experienced by a 
certain owner of an historical house. This owner, as we think Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell has related somewhere, had just described at length 
the various additions which had been made to the house, illustrating 





Lapy Newroy’s history of Lyme and its occupants will be found 
indispensable by any one who seeks to understand the life of country 
gentlemen in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It has 
the rare combination of importance and charm; it contains some 
letters, published for the first time, which English historians will 
do well not to neglect, and these are embedded in a faithful and 
living description of manners and customs through two centuries in 
one of the most glorious of English houses. Lady Newton has 
fulfilled her task in exactly the right way. By means of bills and 
notes of expenses—such things as would have seemed dull to an 
incompetent writer with no historical sense—she has accomplished 
a veritable reconstruction of certain aspects of life. Take, for 
instance, the accounts of a journey to London by Richard Legh 
and his wife in 1663. They went up from Cheshire to spend some 
time in a hired house near Great Queen Street, Covent Garden. 
This expedition (equivalent to our modern going to London for the 
season) is deseribed in detail, and we gather that Lady Newton is 
as sensible of the discomfort which even rich people endured in those 
days as of the imposing appearance of the Lyme household moving 
by slow stages upon the capital. Even when the party arrived, they 
entered an unoccupied house only half furnished, As for the cost 
of various necessaries, we find ourselves wondering whether we 
would exchange our lot for that of people in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries when we reflect that, though many things 
were invidiously cheap, other things which we now judge “ ncces- 
sary ’—sugar, tea, coffee—were appallingly dear. There is a 
similar account of a journey of the Legh of the day from Lyme into 
Lancashire in the eighteenth century, which is also very informing. 
Such things as these could not have been written if Lady Newton 
had not the art of making use of trifles without producing trivialities. 
We have read other efforts in reconstruction, but none more satis- 
factory than these. The book should keep company with Memoirs 
of the Verney Family during the Seventeenth Century. Frances Lady 
Verney (a sister of Florence Nightingale) and Lady Newton have 
shown how much can be done by what may be called affectionate 
research, Enormous patience and industry were necded in each 
case to read and collate barely legible writing on tattered paper, 
but we cannot have too much of this kind of incidental evidence to 
help and check the historians. ‘The labours of the British Museum, | 
the Record Office, the Camden Society, and the Historical MSS. 
Commission all taken together do not cover the vast field adequately. 








Just as the Verney family papers were discovered in attics or 
lofts when a member of the Calvert family suceceded to the Verney 
property, so Lady Newton's discovery was similarly unexpected. 
The old family letters at Lyme had not been touched for forty 
years. Lady Newton found them in a fireproof cupboard. Many 
were almost undecipherable from damp and the gnawings of rats 
and mice. She set to work to master the Court hand, which was 
at first almost unintelligible to her, and ultimately came to read 
Elizabethan w riting as easily as the writing of to-day. On some 
of the letters it was possible still to trace the gold-dust with which 
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typical fashions of architecture, when his friend demanded: “ And 
who was the architect ?” ‘ Oh, Cubitt!’ snapped the owner in 
a passion of irony which was no doubt completely wasted. The 
famous red deer of Lyme Park are still thriving and have lost 
none of their wildness through the generations. Some of their 
blood probably runs in the tamer deer of Windsor Park, for a Lyme 
keeper in Queen Anne's reign performed the extraordinary feat of 
driving twelve brace of stags all the way to Windsor. The white 
wild cattle of Lyme have unfortunately died out owing to in- 
breeding. The Chillingham wild cattle alone are numerous enough 
to withstand this source of weakness. The driving of the deer 
through a pond that no longer exists was an ancient sport at Lyme, 
and an exciting episode in connexion with this hunt is mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott in the notes to The Lady of the Lake. The 
Stag Parlour in the house at Lyme is a pictorial shrine for the 
home of deer. Sir Walter Scott also makes use in Woodstock of 
one of the best-known features of Lyme—the sliding picture of the 
Black Prince which conceals a secret recess. The Lyme mastiffs 
can be traced back as far as the time cf Agincourt, and unhappily 
they too are now threatened with extinction, They are of immense 
size, being almost as large as donkeys, and have black ears and 
muzzles and melting brown eyes that would have extorted Matthew 
Arnold's “ Virgilian ery.”” In Velazquez’s picture of the children of 
Philip LV. there is a mastiff which was no doubt descended from 
the pair of Lyme mastiffs presented by James I. to Philip IIL. 
in 1604, 

The carliest letter found at Lyme is dated 1580, and is from 
the fourth Earl of Derby to Sir Piers Legh. It is very curious to note 
how Derby in writing to Legh always addresses him as “ my faithful 
servant ’’ and signs himself ‘‘ your loving master.” ‘* At no time,” 
comments Lady Newton, “ was rank so much considered and 
thought of as in the cultured times of Queen Elizabeth.” Later 
she remarks :— 

“Tt is a curious fact that the clipping and misplacing of h’s is 
not by any means peculiar to modern times. Many instances 
of this prevail in letters of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period, 
though as a rule both writing and spelling were better in the six- 
teenth than in the seventeenth century, when the writing, particu- 
larly that of the women, was atrocious and the spelling purely 


| phonetic. One gathers from this phonetie spelling that the pro- 


nunciation of people of the upper classes must closely have re- 
sembled the dialect of the country people of to-day; they write 
‘me broother,’ for instance, for ‘my brother,’ ‘coom’ for 
‘come,’ &e.” 

The evidence of the truth of this remains to-day, for there are still 
a few phrases which may be said to be common to the “ territorial ” 
classes and the *‘ lower ” classes, but not to exist in between, 

We wish we had space to quote much of Lady Newton’s recon- 
struction of the old life. The coldness of the houses—the larger 
the colder—and their darkness at night must have been depressing 
and oppressive, or at all events would be so to us. But we think 
one reservation may be made. The black oak which seems to us 
.o drink up the light and disseminate darkness, for all its beauty, 
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was not always black. New oak is by no means heavy, and after 
all even the oak of our oldest houses was very light in colour once, 
In these times it is worth remembering that in the early part of the 
seventeenth century potatoes were practically unknown at Lyme, 
and that sparrows were one of the regular forms of food. Let us 
also note for our consolation that Mrs. Bold (who had been born a 
Legh) in 1639 was writing as though the race of faithful. family 
servants were extinct! We must be content to refer the reader 
to the book for these and similar matters. 

It is a particular duty to mention the interesting letters from 
Bradshawe (the famous first signatory of the death-warrant of 
Charles I.), the letters about the Third Dutch War, and those 
about the Popish Plot and Monmouth’s rebellion, These are all 
of genuine historical value. There is also a very curious lottcr 
describing the mést husband-like concern of Charles II. when tho 
Queen was suddenly taken ill. Bradshawe was only twenty-one 
when he wrote to Sir Peter Legh, who was an old man. He asks 
various favours and speaks of his gratitude. He will be carcful 
“to wryte it with a pen of brass in the tables of my heart.” He 
was as good as his word, and it was due to his influence that Lyme 
was spared when Bramhall, Adlington, Wythenshawe, and other 
Cheshire houses were besieged or sacked in the Civil War. In 
December, 1632, Bradshawe wrote :— 


“ The Proclamations touching residence in London in Eating or 
dreshing of fflesh upon the Statute ffish dayes, are very sharplie 
look’t unto: Palmer, a Somersetshire man, was ffyned in a 1000i 
for his Abode in London contrary to the former proclamation, 
& many 100% are served wt pte® out of the Star Chamber & 
Escheq? to Answer the Breach of the lawe. There are divers 
Licences purchased for Eating of flesh upon ffish dayes: yor 
Neighbour Mr Stanley of Alderley hath one & it cost him 7!. Com- 
missions for benevolence towards the Repaire of Paules are com- 
ming into all Counties; the very scafiolding whereof for that 
purpose is computed to amount to 20,000'.” 


In 1685 Piers Legh of Bruch was serving in Feversham’s Army 
against the rebel Monmouth. He writes :— 


“About 10 days agoe (we had) a very little scirmage at 
Philips Norton where we thought to have made sure of tho 
Enemy. He deceived us in ye night time & marcht all his 
army to a towne ye call Frome, & has still been a days march 
before us. We are now got to ye County Towne in Somersetshire 
io miles from ye Enemy who is making what fortification he can to a 
towne called Bridgwater, & if he stayes there we shall certainly 
make an end of this troublesome business in a few dayes time. 
In ye enemies late marches they have been forced to plunder townes 
for subsistence, he giving them noe pay. Ye last town they pillaged 
was Wells in Somersetshire, where they got some little amunition 
iho’ not much. Ye traitorous villains have defaced most Churches 
they come near, as shaving[?] thro ye orgaines, feeding their 
horses upon ye Comunion table, & such like revengefull tricks 
they have put upon God’s house, which they are to smart for 
in a little time. ‘o-morrow if ye enemy stayes us we are to encamp 
as near them as possible we can, soe we shall force them to Battle 
or Starve them out.” 


‘ 
Finally, we must quote Piers Legh’s account of the execution of 
Monmouth, which he witnessed :— 


“ Yesterday ye Duke of Monmouth was executed on Tower Hill. 
He behaved himself verry soldier like uppon ye scaffold. He had 
with him all ye night before he died ye Bishop of Bathenwells & 
ye Bishop of Ely, who both waited on him to ye place of execution, 
he has made noe speech yt I hear of, but ye say he did disown his 
mariage with ye Dutches, being it was a forced marriage, & yt he 
was precontracted before he knew his Duchess to my Lady Henrietta 
Wentworth, whom he has lived with for this two last years, as he 
called it very Chastely, and yt they had committed no sin together 
because they were man & wife. As he went out of ye Tower he took 
little notice of his Duches, but gave his Children his blessing and bid 
them be dutyfull to ye King. Severall carriages of prisoners are 
brought to town this day, who are to be sent as fast as possible 
after their leader.” 

This is the first time that we have seen a soldier-like bearing 
attributed to Monmouth on the scaffold, and yet Legh’s account 
has the ring of truth. 

The illustrations to this deeply interesting book aro excellent. 





ENGLISH CHURCH ENDOWMENTS.* 
Mr. Fiorer has written a small book on a large subject, and its 
smallness should ensure its being read by English Churchmen who 
have at heart the increased usefulness of their great Church, The 
conclusion of the war will let loose a horde of would-be reformers, 
largely consisting of men who have excellent schemes of their own 
to finance and are looking about for suitable “‘ hen-roosts”’ to 
confiscate. Mr. Floyer is himself a reformer ; but he conceives it 
to be necessary to understand how anomalies have arisen, before 
the attempt is made to remove them by letting in the destroyers 
with their axes and hammers. His plea is not for destruction but 
for consolidation. After sketching the rise of the parish churches, the 


history of endowment with tithe, the founding of Prebendal and 
Collegiate churches, and the consequences of the great spoliation 
in the sixteenth century, he dovotes a few pages to some suggestions 
for reform, especially in regard to Cathedral foundations, To begin 
with, he would abolish pluralities and insist on continuous residence 
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es 
for all the Canons. In order to encourage such residence, he would 
restore the Common Fund, and the common table as at the 
Universities, In some Cathedral Churches which manage thejr 
own estates, the Common Fund still exists; but in the larger 
number of cases the estates are managed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and the Dean and Canons receive a fixed stipend 
The restoration of the common table is a more feasible suggestion ; 
it would certainly allow, as Mr. Floyer points out, the exercise of a 
corporate hospitality which most Cathedral statutes enjoin; and 
the habit of dining together would conduce to the restoration of g 
corporate spirit and the custom of taking common counsel on the 
work to be done. But before such a consummation could be 
reached the appointment to canonries would have to be regulated, 
At present the stipends of two Heads of University Colleges aps 
paid from Cathedral revenues, and in consequence the residence of 
such Canons is necessarily restricted to a month or two in the Long 
Vacation, Then Bishops have a way of paying their suffragans 
by appointing them to canonries; and suffragans have to be about 
in the diocese. Cathedral reform is consequently full of difficulties ; 
but it is gratifying to find a reformer who is anxious to improve 
what exists, instead of sweeping it away. Mr. Floyer has much 
to urge against the parson’s freehold and the present system of 
patronage ; but there are great advantages in the very anomalies 
of patronage, and the freehold, if it is responsible for much evil, hag 
also been of much use in allowing new ideas to be held in the diocese 
of an ultra-conservative Bishop. Neither the Evangelical, nor the 
Tractarian, nor the modern Liberal movement would have had any 
chance of growth if the occupants of benefices were liable to removal 
every five or seven years. A better proposal would seem to be to 
extend the list of causes for which incumbents may be deprived. 





FICTION. 
JAN AND HER JOB.* 
tHADERS of Mrs. Harker’s novels look forward to each new work 
from her pen with an assured and pleasurable expectancy which 
she has never yet failed to satisfy. Her books do not “ give ono 
furiously to think,” or “ palpitate with actuality,” or ‘ discuss 
the elemental duel of sex with fearless frankness ’’—to quote 
some of the favourite phrases applied by enlightened reviewers 
to the new Balzacs and Rousseaus whom it is their function 
to discover every three months or so; but, if they fall short 
of such formidable and perturbing achievements, thoy can always 
be relied on for the swift and wholesome passage of a few unclouded 
hours. They are not old-fashioned—Meg in the volume before 
us is quite a modern young woman—and they do not look at life 
through the rose-tinted glasses of the mid-Victorian romancers. 
But the amari aliquid is dispensed in moderate doses; there is 
no wantoning in gratuitous gloom, no perverse desire to illustrate 





| “the maintenance of wickedness and vice and the punishment 


of true religion and virtue ’’—as we have heard the aim of some 
writers somewhat profanecly defined. ‘They are wholesome, un- 
affected books, with plenty of people in them who are nice without 
being insipid. If we have a fault to find with Mrs. Harker in her 
new book, it is that she has eliminated one of the nicest characters 
—the father of the heroine—in a rather abrupt way. As the old 
Trishwoman said to an elderly benefactor who had given her elms: 
“ Tis a pity you should ever die,’ and Anthony Ross was only 
fifty-two when he was removed by influenza. However, we suppose 
it was necessary in order to give “ Jan ’’ (alias Janet Ross) greater 
scope for the display of her benevolence. We make her acquaintance 
on @ voyage out to India, where she joins a married sister at a crisis 
of her fortunes. Jan's brother-in-law—who from his name, Hugo 
Tancred, ought to be heroic—is a selfish spendthrift and gambler 
who, after muddling away all his wife’s money, loses his post in 
the P.W.D. by grave financial irregularities, and crowns all by 
deserting his wife and children. The wife dies, and Jan brings tho 
children home, mothers them, haunted by the prospect—ultimately 
fulfilled—of their father’s interference, but carries her “ job” 
to a satisfactory conclusion, thanks to the fortunate arrival in 
Englanf@ of an admirable young Anglo-Indian who had already 
been a tower of strength to her in the trying days of her sister's 
illness and death. It only remains to be added that the dramatis 
personac include two very interesting children and a most engaging 
dog, and that the courageous and devoted heroine fully deserves 
all the good fortune which befalls her in the last chapter. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——_>———_ 

{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 
Parish War Societies. By W. BR. Boelter. (‘The Smallholders’ Union, 
1d.)—This is a most opportune moment for the appearance of a second 
edition of this little pamphlet on Parish War Societies and how to 
form and conduct them. The pamphict is based, we are told, upon 
an experiment in village organization made by the author in 
_¢ Jen aad her Job. By L. Allen Harker. London: Joba Murray. (53. not.) . 
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ambridgeshire, which, if we may judge by the comprehensive and yet 
eminently practical nature of the scheme therein detailed, should have 
been attended by a considerable measure of success. Every parish has, 
of course, its own peculiar conditions, but for a general outline of how to 
start and carry on an Association of this kind we cannot imagine that 
these directions could be improved upon. As Mr. Boelter says in his 
introduction, “‘ in the last resort the war will not be won in Flanders and 
Picardy, but by the parishes of the United Kingdom organized for war.’ 
We cannot therefore do better than recommend this admirable little 
book. to all who are interested in village organization, and who are 
doing their best to meet the present food difficulties by the efficient 





mobilization of all the national resources. 





The Literary Year-Bool:. Edited by Basil Stewart. (Heath and 
Cranton. 7s. 6d. nct.)—This useful reference-book, now in its twenty- 
first year, contains mu h information of interest to authors and journal- 
ists, ‘together with a fairly full directory of writers and illustrators- 
The editor in his introduction remarks on “the wonderful revival of 
poetry which the war has brought about.” “More and better poetry 
read, and appreciated in England to-day than has 


is being written, 
People who formerly had no 


been the case for many years. . .« e« 
taste for poetry now read and enjoy it. Much, too, of this poctry has 
come, literally, from the trenches. . . . Wordsworth and Shelley 
appear to be read more, while the poems of James Elroy Flecker and 
Rupert Brooke have had an immense sale.” We share Mr. Stewart’s 
hope that when peace comes the new pocts and their new readers will 
not teza to prose again. 

The Newspaper Press Directory for 1917 (C. Mitchell, 2s.), the old- 
established trade record, is a guide to the world’s Press that we have 
Among the introductory articles is one 
on “The Trend of the Modern Press,’ which discusses the effect of 
the war, and states that “‘ to-day the real menace to the Press, the 
one danger that imperils its existence, is the shortage of paper—a 
situation totally unforeseen by newspaper men at the beginning of war 
and the only danger for which they did not budget.”” We should be 
loth to believe that the trade was so lacking iu foresight were it not 
1 similar and far more disastrous blunder 


always found to be accurate. 


that the Government had inade a 
in regard to brea‘. 





Edited by H. F. W. Deane and 


The official reference-book 


The Public Schools Year-Book, 1917. 
A. B. Evans. (Year Book Press. 6s. net.) 
of the Head-Masters’ Conference, now in its twenty-eighth year, is 
admirably arranged, and seems to have been revised with great care. 
Special prominence is of course given to the Navy and Army entrance 
examinations, with lists of successful candidates and their schools, 





The Beloved Captain. By Donald Hankey. (Andrew Melrose. 1s, 
net.)—We are very glad to see that Mr. Melrose has issued a cheap 
reprint of four of the most popular essays by “* A Student in Arms ”— 
“The Beloved Captain,” “Of Some who were Lost, and Afterward 
were Found,” “ The Honour of the Brigade,” and “ The Making of a 
Man.” Those readers who already have the complete essays will still 
be glad to have this little book for distribution among their friends- 
To those who have not yet read A Student in Arms the selection will, 


we are sure, be a strong recommendation to the larger volume. 





A valuable contribution to the cause of educational reform is made 
by the publication of the Report of the Conference on New Ideals in 
Education held at Oxford last summer. A special feature of the Con- 
ference was the reservation of a day for accounts of educational experi- 
ments by teachers who are conducting them, and the result of these 
as given in the Report indicates a work of vital national importance. 
Other papers which are of special interest are “‘ The Indirect Method in 
by Principal Jacks; “ Universities and their 
sssor Geddes; ‘‘ The Place of Science in Edu 
eation,” by Sir Henry Miers; “‘ Regional Studies and Human Surveys 
by Professor Fleure; “The Examiner Re-examined,” by Mr. John 
Russell; and a paper by Mr. Henry Wilson breathing new life into the 
deadening monotony of modern industrialism. The Report, which con- 
tains two hundred and sixty-seven pages, is obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, 24 Royal Avenuc, Chelsea, S.W. 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Religious Education,” 
Re-planning,” by Profs 


Preserves the Hair. 
Leautifies the Hair, 

Yievents Scurf and Baldnes:. 

ties, 6, 6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


3 7/-, 10/ 
ROWLAND’, 67 HartoN GARDEN, LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
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DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential! Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 
BY cpmoiAn Ok Ged hae on eat eee 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. | 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical 
Ships’ Compasses. 


Regulators, Chronograpis, and 
NEW CATALOGUE o- on applicaticn. 
E. DENT and cé. Uta 


Makers of the Great CR. Cloc’ x, Big = 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E£.c. 


GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


the manufacturers 


43.P. Donegall Pi. 
BELFAST. 





TRADE-MARs. 








Samples and tliustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 


direct from 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 


= = = —o a 

rEXO LET, FURNISHED, June and July or less, Polzeath, North 

Coast, Cornwall, BUNGALOW, excellently situated on low cliff. Double 

sitting-room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), indoor sanitation. 3-4 Guineas 

weekly. Golf. Bathing from house-—THOMAS, “ Low Cliff,” Polzeath, near 
Wadebridge, Cornwall. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON oO UR T Z COUNCIL 

Applications are invited for candidates for the under-mentioned positions to com- 

mence work in September next :—- 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN, 

(1) A MISTRESS to teach French. Training essential. 
(2) A MISTRESS to teach German and French. 
(83) A MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 
(4) A SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry and Physics. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PECKHAM. 
(5) A MISTRESS to teach French. 
(6) A full-time DRILL MISTRESS. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PLUMSTEAD. 
(7) A JUNIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany and Phyaics. Subsidiary 

*  gubjects, Chemistry and Nature Study. 

HIGHBURY HILL HIGH SCHOOL. 
(8) A visiting ART MISTRESS to give six hours’ instruction a week. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CLAPTON. 
A MISTRESS for junior forms, capable of helping with Mathematics and 
French or German. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, FULHAM. 
(10) A DOMESTIC SUBJECTS MISTRESS to teach Needlework and Cookery 

Minimum commencing salary of (1) to (5) (7) and (9) £120, rising by £10 annuallv 
to £220. In these cases a University Degree (or its equivalent) is required, but this 
requirement may be relaxed if the candidate is specially qualified. Salary of (¢) 
£130 fixed. Salary of (8) 5s. an hour. In all cases training and experience are 
desirable. 

Application forms, which must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, May 14th, 
1917, may be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (H. 43), Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope nevessary). 
Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


| ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 


(9 


~ 











Applications are invited for the following posts :— 

(a4) ASSISTANT-MASTER in Classics with, if possible, English subsidiary. Selary 
from £200 to £250 per annum, according to qualifications and experience 

(b) ASSISTANT-MASTER qualified in Geography. Salary £150 to £200 per 
annum, according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application, which should be returned to me as soon as possible, can be 

obtained at this office. 
Education Office, Darlington, April, 1917. A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 


N ETHODIST COLLEGE, BELFAST.— Applications are in- 

vited for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Candidates must be University 
(iraduates of distinction who have had adequate experience of practical School work 
and administration. Applications are not limited to members of the Methodist 
Church, The snecessful candidate will be required to enter upon his duties in the 
first week of September, 1917. Information as to salary, duties, &c., may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar at the College. Applications, with references and 
copies of testimonials, must be lodged with the REGISTRAR on or before 24th April, 
1917. Canvassing will be regarded as a disqualification. 










TATIONAL COUNCIL FOR COMBATING VENEREAL 
DISEASES.—LIVERPOOL BRANCH. 


A LADY ORGANTSING SECR E rARY is Wanted at once for the Women’s Sub- 
Committee of the above, to organise meetings, conduct propaganda, &c. Salary £150 
apply to Miss MACALISTER, Hon. Secretary, The Medical Institution, Mount 
~asant, Liverpool. 
pores POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, LONDON, 8.E.1.— 
The Governing Bod require, at once, @ LADY CLERK for the Principa.’s 
Office with knowledge of shorthand and typewriting, for cor respondence m 














tion connected with the Day and Evening educational work. Salary £ 30, r to 
£150.—Particulars and official forms to be obtained by letter a. ft *L ady Cleik, 
enclosing stamped, addressed envelop Cc. T. MILLIS, Principal 








GIES (SURREY). 


, with Univer 
salary from 
nerements of £5 to £20 

tions and accompanied by copies 
to be set ont to the HEAD-MISTRESS at 


ICHMOND COUNTY SC HOOL FOR 


WANTED, in September, a Senior 
or its equivalent. Must have resid 
(according to experience and qualtifi 

Applications, stating age, expeorien 
of not more than 3 rec t 
the School, before May 


\ TILL any one kindly assist in the payment of Public School fees 
for Son (age 15) of Officer who gave uy p good position to returo to Army 
otherwise. the boy will have to | Box 300, The 


Spectator, 1 Wellington Street. Strand. 
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ENISTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL: (DUAL). 


The Governors of the sere School desire to appoint a SENIOR MISTRESS to 
take up duties as early Candidates should hold a University Degree or 
its equivalent, and pom Ay have had prev ious experience in a Girls’ or Dual School of 





good ty The Senior Mistress will be required to take charge of the girls’ interests 
and, onion under the yo Master, will be responsible to the Governors for all matters 
affecting “their line. Special qualifications in English Language 





and L iterature will be a po but are not essential. Commencing salary, 
£180 to £200, according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application, with further particulars, may be obtained (on sending a 
stamped returned envelope) from the undersigned, and should be returned to him 
not later than May 14th. CHARLES HODGKINSON, 

Penistone. Clerk to the Ge tovernors. 


\T. HILD’S TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM. — English 
LECTURER required in September. Degree and Training essential. Salary 
£110, resident with Board and Laundry. Churchwoman.—Applications to be sent 
before May 15th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


G A R E E R BS « 

WOMEN'S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers ara urgently needel. 
Kead “CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detailed informa- 
tion as to present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.— 
Content Bureau for the Employ ment of W omen, 5 Princes Street. Cav endish Squi are, w. 


Te LECTURES, &c. 
NNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the fo.lowing Faculties :— 
ARTS (including Architecture), PUR SCLENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEER- 
ING (including Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships sre awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be or from 

J G IBBONS, Registrar. 


G RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Maa E.C.—FOUR 











LECTURES on The History of Roman Law will be delivered by W. BLAKE 
K.C., F.S.A., F.R-Hist.S., on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
25th, 26th, and 27th, at 6 p.m. ‘Admission Free. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor; THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal :* The Rev. J. FP. KENDALL, M.A. 

FASTER TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, MAY 2nd. 

The College provides a general education for students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced students. 

For —— of the College, 1s well as of the School Rees * to the Colleze 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. eg ), apply to the Warden, Miss (. Bh. LEWER, 
B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. 
to the College Boarding House ‘tn which students may reside. 

Special terms will be considered for the daughters of Officers on active service. 


TRAINING 


ODGERS, M.A., LL.D., 
and Friday, April 24th, 


ad S 


Patron: 


r\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATU, KENT. 


ruste 
fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 





DDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 
Miss H. C. GR ENE. 
Vice-Princi 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. ot Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1835, and was the ‘frat of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 


‘The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 

‘Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastica, Massage. and Medical 

Gymaastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 

in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 

Leautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Coursa begins ia 

October.— Further per on application to the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

Sink a this College to ‘become Teachers cf Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 

‘the course of training extends over 2 years, ard includes Educational and Medical 

Gymnastics on the Swedish System, “Vasaage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiene, 
Jrancing, Hockey, Lacroaso, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

COLLEGE. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAIN! 
ALEXANDER, 


TRAINING | 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. 
F.R.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER. 





The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References a to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Key. ylitelton, Db. —Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


SROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman : Rt. 
hion, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information ounee thing Scholarships and Loan 
£ und, apply to the Vrincipal, Miss kb. LAWRENCE. 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 

J ING tosuit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short 
courses. 

Iiustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 


and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply Stirling House, 


Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


j GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NOTICE. 
‘T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 

HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING 2 PRACT(CAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMEN 

for Light to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal Sarid fon and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN, 
Yor prospectus and details apply :—he Priocipals, St. Monica's, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 
dD, 


[ | I G H I I E L 
OXHEY LANH, WATFORD, 

Principa!l—Miss WALLIS, 
Trivate Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele, “ Watfor1 616.” 


S 7: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
b Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 


ham College (Listorical Iripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 
‘Zel.; 470 Marrow, 





from whom information may also be obtained as 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL 2 tae 
FOR GIRL imi 
iD 31 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. S, Limited, 
Fead-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, Ma, 
ae for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship 
MESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
BOARDING HOUS 
Trospectus from the HEADS" TRES3. 


- = 
[HE GI GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elde ~ 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Belen 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hocke y and Cricket, Prep 


for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
EASTBOURNE.— 


UEENWOOD, 
Principals: Miss CHU DE EIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girte 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a Sche "y 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Teania, ‘— ~ Swimming 


GIRL, 








ke. Tele. : Eastbourne 1034. Summer Term begins May 3rd, 
I T.-COL. and MRS. H. BONHAM.CARTER “iW esterham, 
Kent) desire to recommend, personally or otherwiss, THE HILL sc HOOL, 


WESTERHAM, Principals Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSL AND, where their 
daughter has been, as a boarder, for more than six years, for girls of eight years ol 


and over. 
).RENCH SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of g00d family, prevented 
from finishing their education abroad. Only French spoken. Special advantages 
for Music and accomplishments. Home life, cutdoor games. Excellent Telerenceg 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


in England. - ll sel Sata 
TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER 
SEASCALE,. CUMBERLAND. 
The aim ts to givs a 
One of the four houses is set eat 


Monntain and sea air, dry, oe: "and sunny. 
elucation to girls on public school lines 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well- -equipped classrooms, laboratory, symnasium, 
~ playing fleld.—lllustrated prospectus on application 'to HE A D-MISTRESS, 
{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses j Miss SCOTT, M.A 


\ Miss MOLYNEUX, M4, 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acras. 
Healthy situation; high position. "3 


Fees from 6) guineas. 


W ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London). —Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts anj 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma 
in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £99 a year. Non-Resident from 39 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year will be offeret 
for compctition at an examination to be held cariy in May, 1917.—For Calendar 
ote oy particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Weatfeld College, Hamp- 
steac 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS.— 
J KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding 
House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
Next Term begins WEDNESDAY, May 2nd. The Head-Mistreas will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on May Ist. The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 te 
4.50 from April 26th. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Poarding School for Girls, Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modera lines, 
bpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situatioa, 


Tennis, Hockey, &e. sit th ie : 
ee ¥ ELiI1x 5 C HOUOL, 
SOUTHWOLD 

Head-Mistresa—Misa L. SILCOX. 


CNX Term, May Ist to July Sist. ‘ a 
rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
[racing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been openol for 
cider girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 
VEKDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIKE, 
Trincipal : Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air, Moderate terms. 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 
as well az full range of all other subjects; boarding fecs molerat: ; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing. —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 

| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 

Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

Summer ‘Term will begin on Thursday, May 3rd. 

Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


~ Boys’ SGHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets pareats shoull write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Rogulatioas, wit full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Moltoa Street, Londoa, W. 


Parisiaa 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, MLA., lato 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army ani Engineering Class.) 


J hysical Drill compulsory tor the whole school. Cadetcorp:. New buildings, racquets 
ant fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Ovficsrs and Clergy. 
rivnHeE GRANGE, ORE, SUSSEX. 
Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings ; extensive views of Channel. 
Great attention paid to diet. Many scholarships gained. 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS. 
“LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 


J) Language, Natural Science, and Musis SCHOLARSHIPS, valu from £25 


to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SC HOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDA’ ES, EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War Exhi- 
Litions " of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton Collegs, Bristol. 


| RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 5th and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying ia 
value from £60 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
Maidstone. Complete moderna school oe boarding-houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for Juniors; situation ideal ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 
H 0 LT, 


G RESHAMS SCHOOL, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
JUNE OTH AND 7TH 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER'S SECRETARY 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.- An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on June 25th, 26th and 27th for FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each (i¢., nearly half the total fees for Loarders).—YFor 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


NORFOLK. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th, and 31st. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
ill be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£35 per annum, with preference lor boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. 
‘Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next term. 
Apply to the BURSAR, _The College, Cheltenham. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the Army 
Council. Five Foundationerships (£63 r annum) offered in June.—For 
particulars apply by June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £55, Entrance 
scholarships July.—Apply_W. M. GRUNDY. M.A., Head-Master. — 


-DERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, end: Mast 


nominations 











HERTS. — Head - Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments : Preparatory for Boys under 
the age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department 
has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEA D-MASTER. _ 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 guineas), will 
begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, June Sth. Candidates must be under 15 on September 
%st, 1917. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, 
The College, Durham, on or before May 22nd.—For further particulars apply to Rev. 
R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
L May 29th, 30th and 3ist. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more 
of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, awarded 
to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or 
Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


T\UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 

Laboratories (Physics and Chemistrv) fitted with all appliances for practica! 

work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming Lath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 

School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 133 4d. 

per term.—A pply to Head- Master, L. C. R. TURING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Bods. 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 

An Examination will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEN 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 





(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. | 


Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable together. 
—Further ;articulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 


T_T iaiwsaesex 
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SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are open for competition in May. Candidates for 


thé Senior Scholarships must be under 16; Candidates for the Junior Scholarships 
must be under 13.» These Scholarships are of the value of the amount of the tuilion 
fee chargeable. The Junior Scholarships are awarded for three years, subject to 
the satisfactory behaviour of the holders. At the end of three years Junior Scholars 
may compete for Senior Scholarships.—Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, S.E. 


NEDBERGH SCHOOL.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
\3 EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examination 
jn May in London and Sedbergh. 

TWO EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £85, are offered to sons of Officers 
and others fallen in Active Service in the War.—For details apply to the BURSAR, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKS. 

LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TWELVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by examination on May 30th, 
3ist, and June ist.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SECRETARY. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Courss from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 

SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
MYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cro33 Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogical 
Trees, Novels, &c. SHORTHAND. MIMEOGRAPHING: 
&c. FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906. 


‘[YEEWRITING- Miss M. FRISBY, 20 Bucklersbury, E.C.4. 
Tel.: Bank 82. Authors’ MSS. (including carbon copy), 1s. per 1.000 words. 
Legal copying, Journalistic work, Dictation, &c. Clerical work of all hinds under- 

taken 


THe ART OF PUTTING THINGS 


to the reader js what numerous promising individuals lack in Journalism, 
and is one reason why so many come short of their expectations. Now the 
School of Authorship will show you just how to present good ideas in Jour- 
nalism, in Writing Short Stories, Novels, Newspaper Articles, Verse, &c., 
which make for success. Please send for Prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. 
stamp) to the Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, F.C. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


FOR BOYS awnpD 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


WC OLS GIRLS. 
Ss HOOT 


Circulars, Testimonials, | 


“Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS | 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- | 


tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough klea of fees should bo given, 
"Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, F.C, 


Telephone : 5053 Central. 
-"" OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBCTAS, THRING AND CO,, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel!., Regent 4925, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
posts ag MISTRESSES or MATRONS In Schools, or as GOVERNESSLS in Private 
Families. 


TUTORS. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


'CHOOLS 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—153-162 OXFORD SIREKT, LONDON, W. ‘Yelephone—1136 Museums. 


r[UTORS 





Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable | 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO _ Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Klectricity. Resident Physician ( M.D.). 2 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 

without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Associatloo, 
Itd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


ee LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irgisu Point. Limerick, I[Risu 
J CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthez, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents.- Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, 
Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 
THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures and sizes 
may be bought direct from the Makers at first cost. 
Guaranteed unshrinkable Write for patterns. 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valua 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—Any condition. 6d. 
per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each on gold, 83. each 
on platinum. Cash or offer by return; if offer not accepted, teeth returned post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, Parrs.-S. CANN aNnD CO., 694 Market 
Street, Manchester. Esti. 1850. 
(})” ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? I 
will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 33. each 
on gold, 83. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or other- 
wise). Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator, 


FE. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Established 1873. 


e~ PKIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Strect, Strand, London. 


APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





Patron: H.M. THe Kiva. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





Treasurcr: THE EARL OF Harrowsy. Secretary: GoprreY H. HawmILTon. 
YHE MERCHANT SERVIC E. 


To help the OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE (and their wives and 

families or other dependents) broken in the war 
THE FRYATT MEMORIAL FUND. 

Organized by the Imperial Merchant Service Guild and registered under the War 
Charities Act. 

The MERCHANT SERVICE has done much for the EMPIRE and has asked for, 
and received, but little. If only as a measure of appreciation of services rendered, 
and in order to stimulate the HEROES of our MERCHANT SHIPS, contributions 
to this Fund—which is the only one of its kind in existeuce—are appealed for. 

PATRONS 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe, G.C.B., Admiral 
Sie David Beatty, K.C.B., Lord Muskerry, Admiral Lord Berestord, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, M.P. (Chairman of the G.E.R., owners of the ‘ Brussels’), Captain Sir 
H. Acton Blake, K.C.V.0., R.N.R. (Deputy Master of Trinity House), Basil E. Peto, 
Esq., M.P., the Lord Mayors of London, Dublin, York, Liverpool, Belfast, Cardiif 
and Birmingham, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and the Mayor of Harwich. 


Exclusive of £1,000 voted to this Fund by the Guild only a little over £2,000 has so 
far been raised. It is trusted, therefore, that this public appeal will meet with a 
generous response from the British public. Contributions will be gratefully received 
by the Honorary Secretary of the Fund, Lientenant IT. W. MOORE, R.N.R., The 
Arcade, Liverpool. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known ae the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WIth 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 


245 Beds for Sick and Wounded Soldiers, and 135 for Civilian Patients. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Patrons : T.M. the KING and QUEEN, 


386th ANNIVERSARY, 1917, 


TUESDAY, MAY 15th. 


8.45 a.m. Celebration of the Holy Communion in the Crypt 
Chapel, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
11.0 a.m. Annual General Meeting, Chapier House, St. Paul's 


Cathedral. 
Service at St. Martin-in-the-Pields. 
Bishop of London. 

4,800 children now in the Homes, including 1,230 soldiers’ and 
sailors’ children More than 21,000 little ones rescued, 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E.11. 


3.0 p.m. Preacher, The 


"PD OOKS.—Rappoport’s Famous Artists and their Models, 3s. 6d. ; 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, &c., 2 vols., 33. ; Rio De Janeiro, by A.G 
Bell, coloured plates, pub. 42s., price 6s 6d. ; Maspero’s Egypt's Ancient Sites an i 
Modern Scenes, 43. 6d. ; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s. ; Norman's Real Japan, 2s. ; 
Norman’s Far East, $s. 6d. ; How France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 23. 6d.; 
Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 5s. ; Savage Man in Central Africa, by 
Cureau, 83. 6d.; Henry Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo Cruikshank, 7 vols., 30s. ; 
Wm. Butler Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 153.; Cambridge Modern History, 
14 vols., half-moroceo, £9 9s.; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, Edition de Luxo, £4 4s. ; 
ordinary edition, 21s.; Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 63., pub. 213. ; 
Curtin’s Noted Murder Mysteries, 3s. 6d.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


HE OLD DEAL PIER, descriptive of the nien and manners 
of last century, between the Kentish Forelands, by 1. SPAKKE. Price 1s. 6d, 
cloth 23. Deal: 7. F. Pain and Sous, 
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A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘Chichester.’ 











2400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 






SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 








Patrons; THE KiNG AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C, 
Joiat Secretavies: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenus, W.C, 

























+14, Faminein the 
tit" HOLY LAND 


The recent victory near Gaza will enable 
us almost immediately to follow the 
Allied advance with FOOD, MEDICINE 
and CLOTHING to relieve the 
terrible distress of the inhabi- 
tants, who are in the last stage 
of destitution through the 
cruelties and privations Gat Rte ee. 
which they have suffered. (Reproduced by permission of * The Times.’’) 


To relieve the starving people of Syria 
and Palestine £50,000 is needed at once 


Astrong administrative Committee is at work, plans for relief are already made, 
and goods are stored in Eaypt ready to be poured into the country by sea or rail. 
The Fund will be economically administered by those who know the country and 
people best and relief will be given to all—Christian, Jew and Arab alike— 
according to their need. 
Please send your DONATION to-day to the How. Secretary, Syria and 
Palestine Relief Fund, Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

































The 
Great 
Food 


Question 








= It must 
~wE be solved 


You will find real help and much 
valuable information on meatless 
diet, &c., in a reeent eight-page 
illustrated 


“TRUTH” 
Supplement 


SENT POST FREE ON REQUEST. 


Mapleton’s Nut Food Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 57.E), GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 


Gatatacarteegs 
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Foundations. 


The man who knows the truth, and is doing it, 
builds on the rock: the man who knows the truth, 
and does it not, builds only upon sand. 


But vast numbers of mankind cannot build on a 
sure foundation, 
BECAUSE THEY HAVE NEVER HAD THE 
CHANCE TO KNOW. 


It is the business of the Bible Society to sea that 
all men shall be able to obtain the printed Gospal, 
each in his own tongue. 


For example, the Society is printing this year 
4,000,000 FRESH COPIES OF THE SCRIPTURES 
in the languages of China. 


But this supply—like every similar provision at 
home and abroad—involves a far heavier outlay than 
it did before the war. 


During the present year, 1917, the Society must 
have in addition to its ordinary income 


AT LEAST £30,000 ‘‘ NEW MONEY.” 


Gifis to the EMERGENCY FUND will be thankfully 
acknowledged by the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 





Every Thursday. At all Bookstalls. Price 6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


READ 


JAPAN’S STAKE IN THE WAR. 
By TOKIWO YOKOI. 


READ 


GREAT BRITAIN, PALESTINE AND THE JEWS. 
By IBRI. 


READ 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND THE BALKANS. 
By BELISARIUS. 


READ 
BRIDGING THE GULF IN RUSSIA. 
By RURIK. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Strest W.C. 2. 








The Trusty Triumph— 
The Meter Bicycle that 
has proved itseif 
supreme under all 
conditions. 









TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
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“§MITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


Messrs. Longmans « & Co.’ s List 





AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE 
IN THE MAKING 


By LADY POORE, Author of ‘‘ Recollections of an Admiral’s 
Wife.” With a Portrait. Large post 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
«This is a jolly book . . . full of amusing stories, sidelights on 
history, and glimpses of entertaining people.’’-—Times. 


MEMOIR OF 
ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER 


By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COT ay With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Small demy 8vo. . 6d. net. [April 26. 
A Memoir of the accomplished catia who from 1898 until his 
death in 1910 was Professor of Italian Language and Literature at 
University College, London. 


VERSE AND PROSE IN 
PEACE AND WAR 


By WILLIAM NOEL HODGSON, M.C. 
Small crown 8vo.° 2s. 6d. net. 

“Of the many soldier-poets whose loss we deplore, Lieutenant 
William Noel Hodgson stood in the first rank. . . . Jn his verse he 
has left an unforgettable memorial of uncomplaining self-sacrifice.” 

Spectator. 
KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. 


Second Edition. 


63. net. 


KIT 


“Mrs. Hinkson’s new book is the best that she has written for a 
long time.’’—Globe. 


BOYD CABLE’S NEW WAR 


GRAPES OF WRATH 


By tne Author of “‘ Between the Lines.”” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ Of those few books which have tried to tell the truth about the 

war Mr. Boyd Cable’s will rank among the most honest and the 

most revealing. His latest is perhaps his best. . . . It is the real 
thing, absolutely and penctratingly alive.’’—Outlook. 


BOOK. 





LONDON: 15 5 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


MR. MASEFIELD'S NEW VOLUME. 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS 

AND OTHER POEMS WITH SONNETS. 
JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “ The Daffodil Fields,’ ete. 


WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 


Aiea ; , 3s. 6d. net, | 
AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK, 

THE HOUSE OF LYME 

By THE LADY NEWTON 

Beautifully Illustrated. Royal 8vo 21s. net. 


* The production of such works . .. 8 
by Act of Parliament.’ 


” NEW WAR BOOKS 


hould be made compulsory 


‘"—Times Literary Supplemen'. 





WILLIAM II. 


Judged on the evidence of his own speeches and on writings of 


German contemporaries. S. C. HAMMER. 5s. net. 

THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR 

By G. MACNEILE DIXON 1s, net. 
“A tonic for pessimism.’’-—Daily Graphic. 

NURSING ADVENTURES 

With the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry. 3s. Gd. net. 

ON TWO FRONTS 

By H. M. ALEXANDER, D.S.O. 3s. 6d. net, 


“ Singularly vivid and convincing.”—Times. 


THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 





PHILIP GIBBS. (20th Thousand.) . not, 

GALLIPOLI 

JOHN MASEFIELD, (50th Thousand.) 2s. 6d. net, 

NEW FICTION 

LEWIS SEYMOUR, and Some Women 

GEORGE MOORE 6s. not. 

REGIMENT OF WOMEN 

CLEMENCE DANE, (2nd Imp.) 5s. net. 
“ Remarkable and arresting.’’—Punch. 

ZELLA SEES HERSELF 

E. M. DELAFIELD 6s. not. 


es . . Pa) 
Almost uncannily penetrating.’’—Punch. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2, 


SECOND IMPRESSION Now: Ready, 


Alfred Lyttelton 


An Account of his Life. By EDITH LYTTELTON. 
18 Illustrations, 8vo. 123. 6d. net. 
** A book which will fascinate Alfred Lyttelton's friends and be 
inspiration to many who never knew him.” —The Toes. 
** It is @ quality of this most charming biography that sad and gay 
are tangled together inextricably.” —The OsseRvER. 
“The record is worthy of the life it celebrates.” 
—Daity 


With 


an 


TELEGRAPH. 
“A most Jascinats ng book. Tren. 


CON TRIBUTIONS 


TO INTERN. ATION AL LAW 
DIPLOMACY. 
Edited by L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of 
International Law in the University of Cambridge. 


A Guide to Diplomatic Practice 
- the Right Hon. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 
D.C.L., formerly Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. 2 Vols. 8vo, 28s, net. 


AND 


o 
The Annual Register 
A Review of Public Events at Home 
1916. 8vo. 21s, net. 

* At all times the volumes of ‘ The Annual Rez 
for purposes of reference ; but at a time like ry ote 
of the greatest importance . follow each other in such ‘quick suc 
sion... it is impossible to overrate the utility of each wenaie 
summary. ’—G iascow Herra.p. 


and Abroad for the year 


o” 


tluabls 
sont, w Len events 


are wmv 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


|The Lord of All Good Life. A Study of 


the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of His 
Church. By DONALD HANKEY. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


[Second Impression. 

“It does one’s heart good to come across @ book on religion not 

written, by a@ parson, especially such a book: as this. It is really a 

straight talk by a soldier who thinks, and trics to act up lo his pro- 
fession.”"—ScoTrisH CHRONICLE, 


Records of a Rectory Garden 


By K. S. P., Author of “ A Vesper Hymn for War Timo.” Feap. 
8vo. Paper boards. 2s, net. 
This tale gives a mother’s recollections of a son of the Rectory 





who has leid down his life for his country in the present war. It 
| is in the garden that the mother ever feels most conscious of the 
| nearness and companionship of the child of long ago. Every doar 
| familiar bush and tree and flower are living memories of him. 


Chaplain and 
of * Evolution 
ls. net. 
Firta Dover —Prayer. 
Tue Stxtx Dousr—Heaven. 
THe Seventa Dovust—tThe 
Holy Trinity. 


Tar 


| 
° e 
'Seven Doubts of a Biologist 
By the Rev. STEWART A. MCDOWALL, B.D., 
Assistant-Master at Winchester College ; Author 
and the Need of Atenement.’’ Paper covers. 
Tue First Dovust—God. 
| THe Seconp Dovusr—Sin. 
Tur THoirp Dovusr—Atonement. 
Tue Fovurta Dousr—The 
Goodness of God. 
. e 
My Ideals of Religion 
By the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, 
Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 


M.A., Librarian of 
Paper covers. t 
APRIL ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 





= WITHIN THE EM- THE JEWISH NATIONAL MOVE- 
PIKE. By A. WYATT TiLBY. MENT. By LiucreN WoLre. 
PRE SIDE NT WILSON'S PEACE ! \ INT ." 
PROGRAMME. By Prorsssox W. | PCONOMY IN LAW. 
ALISON PHILLIPS AGRICT 5 TURAL PRODLCTILO 
| SWINBURNE, By Sin A, QUILL2R- ARTAUR W. ASHBY 
Covucn. ry 'S REPORT. By 
DEMOCRACY IN PARAGUAY. Bs; Pill DARDAS LES REPORT 


0. P. BLAND : 
rwo PATHS OF 


TH PERIL a HUBRIS. By Pso- | THE EMPIRE. By 
ressor W. G. DE BURGH, the LEprrox 
APRIL ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. YRICE 5s. 


The English Historical Review 


Ex dite a by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D itt.D. 
1— Article 
SALONIKA. By WILLtaM MILLER 
BENEFIT OF CLERGY LN THE TIME OF EDWARD IY. By Miss C. B. 
Finti. 
THE CABINET IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. B Vanp RAYMOND 
TUBNER, Ph.D. 
2.— Notes and Docume Reviews of B 4 } Not 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, L.VU, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
REMINISCENCES % LITERARY LIFE 


By CHARLES MacFARLANE, Author and 
Traveller (1799-1858). With an Introduction by 
John F. Tattersall. “‘ We would not have missed 
such a book, as the vulgar exaggeration goes, for 
worlds. Not one book of reminiscences in fifty is 
as good.’’—The Nation. 10s. 6d. net, 


JAN AND HER JOB 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ Miss 
Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” etc. “Of the fun 
and the charm of small children nobody can tell a 
better tale than Mrs. Allen Harker . . . you will 
not easily find a book which gives more rest and 
refreshment.”— Daily Telegraph. 5s. net- 


WITH the NEW ARMY on the SOMME 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Accredited American 
Correspondent at the British | Front; Author of 
‘“* My Year of the War,” etc. ‘In his gallant and 
invigorating narrative Mr. Palmer presents a 
clear-cut image of the great thrust at the German 
lines last year ... this book does him infinite 
credit.”— Daily Telegraph. 6s. net. 


THE AWAKENING OF AN EMPIRE 


By ROBERT GRANT WEBSTER. A work 
dealing in a clear and succinct manner with 
important economic and political questions which 
must be faced by the British Empire and the 
Allies generally. 6s. net. 


ZIONISM and the JEWISH FUTURE 


By various writers. Edited by H. SACHER. 
“Specially notable for its grasp of political 
thought.”—-The Times. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


EIDOLA. Poems. 


By FREDERIC MANNING, Author of “ Scenes 
and Portraits.” Verse in which the old world 
of classical authority and scholarship and the new 
passing world of havoc of war are brought together. 
It is a living work * 2s. 6d. net, 


APRIL, 1917. THE 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENT IN | THE MUSIC oF WILD FLOWERS. 
eam ow W. 4H. Moreland, By the Rev. Canon Vaughan. 





LE. : > 
Te MReRai. PROSPERITY OF | DONTE. IV CANADA Pee AL 
— By Rosamond J. Sped- | THE Fleers iF OUR ALLIES. 
, . “Ere . , J c ad. 
TANDEVILLE. Thy Pret. Iona | THE PONTIFICATE OF PIUS X. 
Hamelius (of Liege) | By the Rev. Alfred Fawkes. 
OLD AND NEW IN THE DAILY | THE ARCHIVES OF THE WAR. 
PRESS. By T 8. Eacott. THE DARDANELLES REPORT. 


THR FOREIGN POLIC Y OF ITALY. 


Villia 
He ORIGINS t FRANCO- 
GERMAN WAR. pt Jeacph Rei- 


| "Se Sréncy A. Hecctey. 

| INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. Ry 
| Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.C.M.G. 
| 


GERMAN STEEL AND IRON, By 


nach. 4 
cy rPRU 8 UNDER BRITISH RULE. Prof. W. J. Ashley. 
r John Page Middleton. THE IRISH PROBLEM. By Lord 
AG mel U LTURAL CO-OPERATION Monteagle, K.P. 
IN GERMANY. By Lionel Smith- | THE COURSE OF THE WAR. (With 


Gordon, Maps.) By Colonel Blood, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Lieut.-Col. SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., R.A.M.C., etc. 


APRIL, 1917. my Pages. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Articles: peayuctee, D. Chattaway, F.R.S.—Salt and the Age of the 
Fart G. W. ‘sulbnam M.A., B.Sc.-Osmotic Pressure in Animals and 

Plants. W. R. G. Atkine, M.A., Se.D., F.L.C., Trinity College, Dublin.—- 
The History of Comparative Anatomy. Part I.: A Statistical Analysis 
of the Literature. F. J. Cole, B.Sc., Professor of Zoology, and Nellie B. 
Eales, B.Sec., Museum Curator, University College, Reading. 

Popular Science: Scratches on Flints. J. Reid Molr, F.R.A.T. 

Essay-Reviews: Dr. Merz’s Phenomenalism (J.C. Gregory, Boe.) F.1.C.); Religion 
and Science (J. T. Merz); Roscoe and _— (F. A. Mason, D.Se.); 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, P.C., .L., F. we. S.:(Sir Edward 
Thorpe) ; Raphael Meldola, D.Sc., F. RS. (Baited by J. Marchant). 

Recent Advances In Science: Mathematics; ‘Astronomy; Physics; Che emistry, 
— Chemistry, Inorganic ; Geology ; ; Botany; Zoology; Anthro- 
pology 

Essays: The Art of Perpetuation (Bruce Comme) ; Organisation of Scientific 
Literature (Philip E. B. Jourdain, M.A., Cambridge). 

Notes. Reviews of Books. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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A GOOD SELECTION 


FURTHER FOOLISHNESS. 
Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the Day. 
LEACOCK. With Coloured Frontispiece by ‘ 
five other illustrations by M. Bioop. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The fit and few admirers of Thomas Love Peacock used to call themsely 
Peacockians ; but the Peacock Club has been closed, and the cult is fadin away. 
A new cult has arisen, and it rhymes with the old one. ‘Are you a Leac 0¢ ; 
men say when they mect. Some day there will be a Leacock Club.” 


—JAMES DOUGLAS in the Stqy, 
THE BIGAMIST. 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. (2nd Edition.) 


“The authoress is to be congratulated on a remarkably fine book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 








By STEPHEN 
* Fisx,” and 


“A creditable piece of work.”’-—Nation. 
“The psychological evolution of effects is described by a masterly hand,” 


—Field, 
A LITTLE WORLD APART. 
By GEORGE STEVENSON (Author of ‘‘ Topham’s Folly,” 
6s. (2nd Edition ) 


“1 say flatly and finaily that ‘ A Little World Apart’ is a masterpiece, and that 
George Stevenson ought to be famous before the daffodils are dead.’ 


—JAMES DOUGLAS in the Star, 
THE LONG SPOON. 
By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE (Author of “Mrs. Vanderstein’s 
Jewels,” and ‘‘ The Ashiel Mystery,” &c.). 6s. 
Mrs. Bryce has hitherto’ been known to the public for her detective 
stories, but in her new noyel she takes as her motif the mysteries of 
necromancy. 


POEMS OF BRIAN BROOKE. 
With a Foreword by M. P. WILLCOCKS and nine Illustra. 
tions, Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Captain Brian Brooke (Gordon Highlanders), one of those who 
has given his life for his country, was by inclination, and in fact, 
a wanderer and a big-game hunter, and his poems deal principally 
with life in the Wilds. 


IN GOOD COMPANY. 
Some Personal Recollections of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, 
Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde, Edward Whymper, 8. J. Stone, 
and Stephen Phillips. By COULSON KERNAHAN. Crown 


8vo. 4s, net. (Second large Edition in the Press.) 
SOME VIEWS RESPECTING A FUTURE 
LIFE. 

By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. Narrow crown 8vo, half- 


vellum. 3s. 6d. net 
Views of Confucius ond Buddha to Maeterlinck and the Rey. 
William Temple. 


POE’S HELEN. 
By CAROLINE TICKNOR. 


THE WAR AFTER THE WAR. 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“This book, by the most brilliant living writer on business, shows the vital 
need for Commercial Preparedness to meet the World’s Problems that will develop 
with Peace, when a new struggle for economic mastery will begin.” 


LIVELY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By CANON JOHN SHEARME. Illustrated. 
5s. net. 
“A Vicar of Ryde and a Canon of Winchester, the author in the course of 
his long life has known many eminent characters, and has good stories to tell of 
most of them.” 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 
By WATSON and REES. 6s. (2nd Edition.) 


“A murder mystery worked out with considerable ingenuity and with several 
novelties both in incident and treatment.”—Laad and Water. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Crown $&vyo. 


BOOKS THAT SELL IN THOUSANDS. 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR. 
By W. J. LOCKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. (3rd Edition.) 
“A notable book, and one to rush for.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA. 
By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Illustrations by ‘“ Fisx.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (3rd Edition.) 
“The only good thing come of the Warr allmost is, J think, such notable books 


being writ of it, first my book, and now Mistress Lane’s.’ 
—SaMUEL Pepys, JUNIOR, in Truth. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. 
By SAMUEL PEPYS (Junior), of Truth. Illustrated by 
M. Watson-Wir.iaMs. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (7th Edition.) 
“A book of genius, It is the most wonderful book that this war has produced.” 


—British Weekly. 
OUR HOSPITAL ABC. 


Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS. Verses by 
HAMPDEN GORDON and M. ©. TINDALL. Crown 4to: 
3s. 6d. net. (3rd Edition.) 


“ Decidedly original and amusing. . . Iresistibly droll.’’—Globe. 


LANE, The Bopiey Heap, Vigo Srreet, W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 


Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. “a. net. Leather, 
5s. net. 
Bombay Edition. Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. 8vo. 103. 6d. net each. 


THE LIFE OF 


ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 


The Outlook: :—** One of the finest biographies in the English language. 
This ‘ Life ’ of comame is much more than the portrait of a single poet ; 
it embodies the spirit of a generation. Its author has concentrated upon 
its composition all the gifts that his long and undivided devotion to 
literature has fostered and matured.” 


VOL. VII. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. VIIi. 


[1811-1812.] -With a separate volume of Maps, 
8vo. 30s. net. 


Shantiniketan: The Bolpur 
School of Rabindranath 


Tagore. By W. W. PEARSON. With an 
Introduction by Sir RasinDRANATH TacGore.. Illus. 
trated by Mukut Cuanpra Dey. Extra Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Engiland’s Financial Supre- 
macy. A Translation of ‘Die Englische 


Finanzvormacht ; England’s Falsche Rechnung: 
Deutschland und die Erbschaft der City,’ from the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Translators. Crown 8vo. Js. net. 
oe i 7 
NEW STORY BY AUTHOR OF “I POSE.” 
This is the End. By sTeLla BeNsoy, 
Author of “I Pose.” Crown 8vo. 5s. not. 
The Daily Telegraph :—‘ It is fresh, spontaneous, glittering with 
jewels cf inspired imagery. The reader is continually arrested by 


the apt allusiveness in description, the touches of descriptive Te alis 
m, the penetrating flashes of humour... . A remarkable work.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 


— — 


THE BOOK FOR YOUR SOLDIER 


THE BELOVED CAPTAIN 


Selected chapters from “A Student in Arms.” 


By DONALD epee 


J. St. Lor Srracwuey *T looked with love and admiration on 
his genius, for genius it was in the true sense—an inspiring spirit, 
an invisible flame that burned in the man like a lamp, a lamp lit 
by the hand of God.” 





1/- net. 


“A Student in Arms.” 


ANDREW 


Ready in April. 


Second Series. 





London : MELROSE, Ltd. 


NOW READY. 
a 


In red cloth, price 53.; post fro>, 5a. 31. 


English Clubs for 1917. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Estab- 

lishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names of more than 4,000 

SOCIAL, YACHT, AUTOMOBILE, GOLF, LADIES’, and other Clubs, in London 
and the Provinces, in British Colonics and in Foreign Countries, 





London ; SPOMTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO., Ltd., 1p New Street Square, E.C, 4 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Last Ed.; Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Meme iTS of Casanova, 12 vols.; First Editions 

or Complete Sets of Stevenson, Meredith, Swinburne, Browning, Dic Kens, Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, Tennyson, Hardy, Gissing, Pater, &c. 
bought. Any eum. Immediate Cash.—Hector’s Great Soren, B en. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 

THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE REV. J. C. FOSTER (Deceased). 
N ESSRS. . SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
ok: will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, April 22rd, and Three Following Days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
the EXTE NSIVE and INTERESTING LIBRARY of the late Rev. J. C. Foster, 
for many years Minister of the Baptist Church, Dartmouth Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 
eomprising many rare Editions of the Works of Engtish writers of the XV ith, XVIith 





Books | 





and XVILith Centuries, May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





; 
| 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
Spring List 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FRANCE 


By MATILDA BETHAM- EDWARDS, Author of ‘in the 
Heart of the Vosges,” ‘U nfrequente d France,” *** French 
Vignettes,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. not. 
“ Delightful, typically French . . 


. excellent . The Times. 


“The more books we have of this kind the better.”’"— Punch. 
“Useful, timely and appropriate. The very genius of France 
—its vision, tenacity and tenderness.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


’—Christian World. 


- at enw: 


AIR POWER: 


Naval, Military, and Commercial 


- By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
‘This book brings a message of reassurance to those who were 
tical to fear that we had lost our ascendanc -y in the air.’ 
Evening Standard. 


SIX MONTHS ON THE > 
ITALIAN FRONT 


From the Stelvio to the Adriatic 
By JULIUS M. PRICE, War Artist Corr: spondent af the 
lilustrated London News. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
* One of the most inte resting and valualle 
literature of the war.’’—Bystaider. 
‘The illustrations are as good as anything that has been done 
.- . . and the writing itself is of the chatty, intimate character that 
tells us so much more about the atmosphere of warfare than the 
severely technical writing of professional military correspondents. 
Evening News. 
“A picturesque book. . . Ho is a born journelist as weil as 
artist, and can use his pen as successfully as his pencil.”’ 
Sunday Times. 


> contributions to the 


FOOD AND FITN ESS, 


Or Diet in Relation to Health 
By JAMES LONG, Author of ‘‘ Making the Most of the Land,” 


‘** British Dairy Farming.” Crown Svo. 655. 1 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 


BY THE IONIAN SEA: 


Notes of a Ramble in Southern Italy 
By GEORGE GISSING. 23. 6d. not. 


THE SLAVS OF THE WAR ZONE 


3y the Rt. Hon. W. F. BAILEY, 6.8. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 5s. NET EACH, 


A Great Novel of the Modern World. 


WHAT LIES BENEATH 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT (William Romaine Paterson). 
* Barnest and strenuous.’ —The Times 
Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo. 


* Fierily earnest.’’- 


THE PURCHASE PRICE 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of ‘‘ The Night Riders,’ 
&c. Second Edition. 


INTERLUDE 


By &. P. B. MAIS, Author of “ Soldier.” 
Edition. 


April’s Lonely 
[Second 


THE BIRD OF LIFE 


By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN, Author of ‘‘ Tho Woman with 
the Pack,” *‘ The Flight of Mariette,” &c. 


CHAPMAN anv H: ALL, Lxp., Loxvos, W. C 
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Mr. LEE WARNER has pleasure in announcing what, it is hoped, will prove the first in an important 
Series of Translations :— 


. 


PLOTINUS: THE WORKS OF 


In a new and complete Translation by STEPHEN McKENNA, to be completed in 4 Volumes, of 
which Volume 1 is now at Press. 

Large Crown 4to (10} by 7} inches), Michalet Boards with linen back and label. Printed in large 
old-face Caslon type, on pure rag English mould-made ian Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Per Volume 
(sold separately), 16s. net (postage 8d.). 

Mr. McKenna’s earlier translation of the tractate “‘ On the Beautiful,”’ which passed into several editions, 
has shown his ability for this important work. Volume 1 contains Porphyry’s Life, the Nine Tractates of 
the first Ennead, the Preller-Ritter conspectus of the Plotinian System, and Translator’s notes. 


A special Prospectus, with Specimen page, may be had post free ort demand so soon as ready, 


WAR MEMORIALS 


Already, in their various kinds, many of these are erected, or in progress, in this Country. Unsolicited 
applications for advice made to THE MEDICI SOCIETY touching some such projects, and, in other cases, 
unexpected expressions of regret that insufficient thought had been given to Memorials arranged, led it to 
consider the designing and execution of War Memorials. 

The Society does not keep a pattern-book or price list. J¢ commands the best Architectural and other 
professional advice, and its desire is to endeavour so to arrange that good design and honest work shall be 
adapted to the requirements of cach case, due regard being had alike to the architectural or other considera- 
tions involved by the intended site, and the financial limitations attaching in each case. 

The Society has executed an Altarpiece and Roll of Honour (combined) ‘‘ IN MEMORIAM those lost 
in The Battle of Jutland” for H.M.S. Warspite. It is printing the detailed ‘‘ Memorials of those who fell 
in the War ’”’ for two of the great Public Schools. It has arranged for Memorial Windows and Shrines, or 
Crosses, for Village Greens, and plain-printed, or inscribed, Rolls of Honour. 

VILLAGE SHRINES FOR ROLLS OF HONOUR. A leaflet showing three types, adaptable to 
Rolls of from 25.to 1,000 Names, may be had on demand. A sheet showing a small and inexpensive, and 
an important and relatively costly, combined Altarpiece and Roll of Honour may be had on receipt of 6d. 
in stamps. The Village Shrines are the designs of a leading Architect and intended for execution in Oak, 
or Oak and Stone (or brick), for erection in the open. All can be adapted for placing within, or on the walls 
of, a Church, and the materials correspondingly varied. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Managing Director, 


MODERN ART 


The Society is publishing a few selected modern Pictures, chiefly connected with the War. 

At press is a Medici Print—circular diameter 18} inches, after CHARLES SIMS, R.A., entitled 
GREATER LOVE THAN THIS HATH NO MAN. 

The edition will be limited to 300 signed Proofs in Colour at £3 3s. (post free £3 3s. 9d.). 


For tue Scnoor, THE Nursery, and where inexpensiveness is a desideratum, the following—all in 
colour—can be confidently recommended. All are suitably mounted ready for framing, and inexpensive 
frames are also available. The printed surface approximates 12 by 10 inches in each case :— 


1. THE BLUE BADGE OF COURAGE (One of Our Wounded). 


Each 6s. 


2. THOU SHALT NOT BE AFRAID (An Episode of the War). (post free 6s. 6d.) 
ree Os. 6d.). 


3. THE PIPER OF DREAMS. 
The above are after EsTetnA CANZIANI. The following is affer A. MACALLAN Swann, A.R.W.S. :— 


4. S. GUDULE—PATRON SAINT OF BRUSSELS. ios. 6d. (post free 11s.), 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lop. 


LONDON, W.1.: 7 GRAFTON STREET. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET, 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY : AMERICAN BRANCH, INC., IZ HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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